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“Tf wishes were horses! 





DR. ESENWEIN 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 


H-----—----------- 





The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to develop my talent for Short- 
Story writing. Please send me, without 
obligation, your catalogue describing Dr. 
Esenwein’s Short-Story Course, 
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“If Wishes 


orses” 


How many thousands of peop 
yet are putting off accomplishment day by day! 


| manuscript, saying in your heart of hearts, “I wish—”: 


| your dreams come true. Start 





















le-are areaming of what they might do, 
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Are you by any chance cherishing a hope to write “someday”? Do 
you ever sit looking into space, with your pen on a partly written 


It rests in your power to make 


now. Give yourself a chance. Let 


this year be one of true accomplishment. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will 
teach you how to write, what to write 
and where to sell. You can acquire this 
raining in your spare time from our staff 
of literary experts headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher, edi- 
tor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esen- 
wein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teach- 
ing. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time—hundreds are 
selling constantly to the leading pub- 
lishers. 


In addition to the courses in Short- 
Story Writing (taught by Dr. Esenwein), 
courses are offered in Versification, Jour- 
nalism, Play Writing and Photoplay 
Writing. Universities recognize the 
unique position of this School, for over 
100 members of their English faculties 
are studying in our literary department. 
Editors are constantly recommending 
our courses to their contributors, 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work, If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 


3000. words. OF 1688. <.<Ss50s0c00<06 cee e$l.00 
1000 to 2000 words......... oencesons See 
en de I Re re 3.00 
Se DO FRO WGC is. o6csececvioces 4.00 
Ue Oi Die Ms 05 oviwsccsdwssnen 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 

“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 














WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or \VritTer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 











How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 




















Handsomely bound in 5 a 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the -word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Know the thrill 





of finding yourself 


Journalism, the great broadener, now brought to you 
in a home-study course conducted by active New 


York reporters and editors. 


OMETHING inspiring—stimulating—about a 

man who has “found himself.” Boredom has 
been banished from his day. He enjoys his work. 
He makes the most of his leisure moments. 
He’s alive! 

What about finding yourself? Newspaper train- 
ing has laid the foundation for thousands of suc- 
cessful careers in every field of activity. And 
what about your literary ambitions—your aspira- 
tions toward a career as journalist, author or 
dramatist—founded, perhaps, on your ability to 
write lively, interesting letters or on the high marks 
you received on compositions in school? 

How much longer are you going to let those 
ambitions lie fallow? If only you had a little 
more confidence in your writing ability you might 
work wonders. 


Try out on this test 


The famous N. I. A. Writing Aptitude Test has 
helped hundreds of men and women with a serious 
interest in writing to find themselves. It has taken 
them out of the “would be” class and put them 
straight on the road toward their goal. 

Why? Because this unique test goes straight 
down to fundamentals. It reveals whether you can 
find the right word for the right place. It meas- 
ures the acuteness of your powers of observation. 
It gives you an opportunity to show your imagina- 
tion. It- uncovers your creative instinct. 

Trained Newspaper Institute editors will go 
over your test carefully. Pass it and you can be 


sure you have writing ability! 


Try the test they offer. 


After the test— 


That, of course, is entirely up to you. A copy 
of our interesting book, “Writing for Profit,” will 
help you to decide. 

This book, which is free, shows you how to 
acquire and use newspaper training—that invalu- 
able experience to which so many*authors, pfay- 
wrights, great business executives and public men 
attribute their success. It explains, too, the revo- 
lutionary new Copy Desk instruction method eim- 
ployed by the Newspaper Institute of America, an 
organization of New York newspaper men approved as a 
correspondence school under the laws of the State of New 
York. This Copy Desk method teaches you to write by 
writing—writing under expert criticism, just as though you 
were doing real reporting for a big city newspaper. 

You'll enjoy taking the Writing Aptitude Test. You'll 
enjoy reading “Writing for Profit.” No charge or obliga- 
tion for either of them. Merely send in the coupon and 
learn how this most sensible of courses can help you make 
the most of yourself. 


-----------------7 


| Newspaper Institute of America, | 
25 West 45th Street, New York. | 
Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and | 
further information on Writing for Profit. | 

U tr. } | 
l De® Migs se Sacenipe we ered phoned O59 .40008d eso reese ] 
{ Miss 
| BO Oe EE Eee T eT, Tee ret re Te tT Le ] 
(No salesmen will call on you) | 

7E107 All corresponce confidential J 
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“Know Thyself” 


Psychological Studies Give Deeper Insights into 
Character Complexities 


By THEODORE RAYMOND 


\When the Greek philosopher gave us that 
piece of sage advice “Know thyself” I’ve 
often wondered if he didn’t have story 
writers in mind. The Greek would have us 
believe that we can not truly understand 


‘life without first understanding ourselves. 


Nothing truer was ever uttered, particularly 
with regard to writers of fiction. 

One of the chief faults of the embryo 
writer is the utter and deplorable folly of 
attempting to give representations of other 
people, in short, depicting life, when he 
really does not understand himself. No 
writer can possibly write truly of other 
people’s infinite complexities, impulses, 
emotions, motives, actions, and so forth, un- 
til he has, at least, a fair comprehension 
of his own. It is analogous to giving a de- 
scription of a place unknown to the writer. 
During his formative years, the student is 
cautioned continually never to write about 
things or places with which he is unfami- 
liar. In time he learns the folly of attempt- 
ing to do this, and needs no further warn- 





‘been instructed to observe people closely in 
order that he may use them intelligently 
for material in his “brain children.” But 
how often is he told to observe his own 
individual self; to study himself; to get an 
idea of his own complexity ? 

A good many story courses that I have 
examined, unfortunately, put little stress 
on “Know thyself” before attempting to 
give a true representation of other people— 
their thoughts, inclinations, reactions, emo- 
tions, etc. Don’t misunderstand me. I do 
not say that all short-story courses fail in 
this respect. On the contrary there are a 
few that emphasize the subject of “Know 


. thyself” but they are comparatively few, 
; y I 4 


Unquestionably there are many things 
that hinder us from knowing ourselves, 
notably among which is our inherent and 
culpable inclination to accept the opinions of 
others without exerting our own mental 
faculties. We are too prone to parrot the 
sayings and theories of others and our 
thinking becomes mob thinking. We accept, 
unhesitatingly, the tenets of those who do 
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the thinking for us. We are unjustly quick, 
even eager, to criticize and condemn the 
actions of our fellows under certain condi- 
tions, without first stopping to examine what 
our impulses and emotions would be un- 
der like circumstances. 


The serious student of fiction should 
strive to form his own opinions and reason 
things out from precepts to logical conclu- 
sions until ratiocination is acquired. Emo- 
tionally we are more alike than different. 
It is intellectually that we differ. It is said, 
moreover, that two-thirds of our self-con- 
scious life is lived in the emotions. That 
mysterious part of us (subconscious) which 
responds to emotional stimuli is of greater 
import than the operations of the conscious 
intellect. If we understand our own emo- 
tions and complexities we can understand 
better why another person behaves as he 
does. Consequently we can, as writers, de- 
lineate our characters more vividly, more 
truthfully, and more successfully in our 
creations. 


In depicting life, the beginner often falls 
into the reprehensible habit of doing it as 
he thinks it seems to his friends or family, 
or worse, as he believes it is and not as he 
feels and knows it to be. Possessing a 
knowledge of one’s self is the best possible 
method of knowing and_ understanding 
others. If you realize the complex you 
are, understand your feelings and instincts, 
you can, in a large measure, lend verisimili- 
tude to your characters and your own 
honest view of life. 


It is no mere theory that the success of 
a story depends largely upon its sincerity. 
But you can not lend sincerity to your crea- 
tion unless you have first looked within 
yourself to gain a knowledge of your own 
complexity. Your story should be a re- 
action to life on your part. The delinea- 
tion of human beings centers in the emo- 
tions, and, as a writer, you should look into 
your own heart and write at white heat, 
throwing rules temporarily to the winds. 
Story technique, criticizing and necessary 
corrections can be made afterwards. Bear 
in mind that the little bit of life in your 
limited area of observation is just like life 
everywhere. 

















Not long ago an aspiring writer asked me 
how we could gain a knowledge of ourselves 
in the sense I am writing about here. My 
explanation was by a thorough study and 
application of psychology and _ psycho- 
analysis. In examining some of her scripts I 
found the characters to be mere nonentities, 
around which the stories were woven. In 
other details her creations were fairly good. 
After reading one of the stories I could not, 
a week later, have given an intelligent ac- 
count or description of any of the char- 
acters. Why? Simply because they were 
lifeless and the reader was not made to feel 
that “he knew them.” There was nothing 
about them in their actions, emotions, con- 
versations, and manners to stamp them as 
real human beings. My friendly criticism, 
however, brought an outburst from her to 
the effect that, nevertheless, she had met 
with fair success in disposing of some of 
her short-stories. Probably true, but they 
didn’t “go over” because of a lack of “Know 
thyself” but im spite of it. 

At the mention of the word “psychology” 
she appeared frightened. Many embryo 
writers shrink from the sound of that word, 
but if they would take the time to ascertain 
just what psychology is their apprehension 
would quickly vanish. 

Now what does this word mean anyway? 
Psyche, as you know, means soul and logos 
means record, discourse or wisdom. Psychol- 
ogy, therefore, means the discourse, record 
and wisdom of the soul. We do not possess 
souls. We are souls. Hence the study of 
psychology is soul-study or self-study. No 
line of distinction need be drawn between 
the names of mind and soul. Splitting hairs 
might prevent the reader from swinging in- 
to an applicable conception of the word. 

Since Freud has furnished much new 
material in the field of psychology we are 
able to glean more intimate knowledge of 
our complex natures, a better understand- 
ing of the ego. Every ambitious writer who 
aspires to something better than potboilers 
and hokum, should gain, through proper 
study of psychology, a knowledge of the in- 
finite complexities of human beings and 
their psychologic processes. In the art of 
fiction, as in no other field of endeavor, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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By L. G. 


There is a wide and lucrative market for 
interviews with successful men and women 
which are written in a human and interest- 
ing way. The Sunday newspapers and a 
goodly proportion of the magazines are al- 
ways open for such material. The tyro 
will find no better way of breaking into the 
writing game than by making a study of the 
art of interviewing. 

Five years ago, when I was making my 
start, I found the idea of interviewing noted 
people very appealing, and so I studied 
many publications that used interviews, in 
order to see exactly what points were cov- 
ered. Then I kept my eyes “peeled” for 
tips and began my climb up the slopes of 
Parnassus. At the end of two years I was 
in a position where I could place my stuff 
with many of the first-class magazines and 
newspapers, though not before I had ex- 
perienced many discouragements and re- 
jections. But I refused to be beat and went 
on writing persistently. 

One of the reasons why I have reduced 
the number of rejection slips is because I 
rarely write an article without first making 
sure that there is a market for it. This I do 
by outlining my idea briefly and querying 
the publication I think might be interested 
in it. In most cases the editors respond, as 
they generally have a very clear idea in 
mind as to what type of material they wish 
to use. Of course, an affirmative answer to 
a query is not necessarily followed by ac- 
ceptance of the finished product, as every- 
thing depends on how the story has been 
handled. However, when I receive a favor- 
able answer, I always make a more com- 
prehensive study of that particular publica- 
tion so as to be more thoroughly imbued 
with its style. 

By querying the editors, I avoid sending 
out a manuscript on so many trips that it 
becomes necessary to retype it, thus caus- 


The High Points of Interviewing 
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ing a loss of time, stationery and postage. 
Then, too, before I had adopted this rule, 
it would not infrequently happen that the 
person I interviewed had already been cov- 
ered by some other contributor, so that I 
had to look around for another market. 

And speaking of markets, I would say 
that today I know them thoroughly. Be- 
sides subscribing to any number of publica- 
tions, I read over about fifty magazines each 
month and many of the out-of-town news- 
papers. If a new periodical appears, I buy 
a copy, study it and then list it in my manu- 
script directory which is kept pretty much 
up to date. There is really no excuse for 
sending a Smart Set story to the Century 
Magazine or the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. If a writer doesn’t know where to sell 
his stuff, he might as well try another game 
(unless he is able to hire an expert), as 
salesmanship is one of the requisites of a 
successful writer. 

Another word about markets. Don’t 
overlook the trade journals. You will find 
a great number of them desire personal in- 
terviews with small dealers, as well as with 
prominent business people, or articles based 
on interviews. The style doesn’t matter as 
long as the story is practical and instructive. 

As for the actual interviewing, here’s how 
I go about it. If the person is some one big, 
I first look him up in “Who’s Who,” in or- 
der to get a line on what he has accom- 
plished, as I have found that these famous 
personages, particularly those who are con- 
stantly in the public eye, take it for granted 
that you are well acquainted with what they 
have done. Should you display ignorance, 
the .rest of the interview will be difficult 
sledding. But if you can casually mention 
the few things he’s done, you will find him 
beaming and ready to help. It is therefore 
always necessary to ascertain as much as 
possible about the person to be interviewed. 



















































































My next step is to take out a book on the 
particular work in which this person is en- 
gaged, so that I am always an intelligent 
questioner and listener. For example, I was 
once asked to interview a famous photog- 
rapher. I knew nothing at all about pho- 
tography, but I procured a book on the sub- 
ject and then I tried to imagine all the pos- 
sible points which would be interesting to 
the average reader. I outlined a few ques- 
tions and memorized them so that I had 
something definite to ask when I ap- 
proached the photographer. We spent a 
very enjoyable hour, talking not only about 
photography but music and drama as well. 
Had he not seen that I was genuinely in- 
terested in his work, I doubt whether he 
would have “opened up.” I sent him a copy 
of the published article and he wrote me 
that it was “the best and truest picture” of 
him that had ever been written. And as 
further proof that he liked the story, he in- 
sisted on taking some photographs of me. 

In other words, then, the first rule of in- 
terviewing is to know what you are going 
to say. Be well informed before you take 
the liberty of trying to interpret a big per- 
sonality to thousands of readers. 

During the interview the conversation 
is apt to drift into other channels which, 
of course, gives you a better insight into 
the person’s character and temperament. 
And sometimes you may even be able to 
derive an idea for a second story. I recall 
one recent instance when I was interview- 
ing a prominent actress for a theatrical 
publication. We happened to speak about 
dieting and keeping fit and her ideas were 
so interesting and so very sensible that 
I wrote another story and submitted it to a 
health magazine. Not only was it accepted, 
but I was asked for more material. 

As soon as I arrive home from an inter- 
view, I jot down everything that I remem- 
ber of the conversation, regardless of order. 
I look over my list of questions and see 
whether they don’t remind me of additional 
information. I also try to visualize the in- 
terview—the person’s gestures, his features, 
his surroundings—as these points add color 
to the story and make it more human. 





I then make the first rough copy of the 











interview, arranging my notes in logical se- 
quence. I eliminate any repetition I may 
have, particularly of “he said,” and where- 
ever possible I substitute a better choice of 
words. 

When I have rewritten my story for the 
last time, I send the copy to the interviewee 
for his approval. This is particularly nec- 
essary when the story contains important 
information which must be accurately re- 
ported or the person is liable to take offense. 
Or he may want to see the copy because, as 
one man informed me, he talks rather freely 
and sometimes makes statements which, on 
further consideration, he ‘might want to 
modify. 

Interviewing people in various profes- 
sions, such as engineering, architecture, de- 
signing, sculpture and commercial lines, 
gives one a fund of information on a wide 
range of subjects, which, together with the 
fact that I am constantly meeting different 
personalities (to say nothing of the mag- 
nificent homes and studios that I have the 
opportunity of visiting), have been an in- 
valuable aid to me in the writing of feature 
articles and short stories. For example, | 
interviewed an opera star behind scenes and 
I wrote not only the interview with the diva 
‘but also a feature article on opera in the 
making. Subsequently I wrote a short story 
of a girl who aspired to operatic stardom, 
and although I sold it for a small sum, it 
was sufficient to encourage me to try my 
hand at the writing of short stories. 

About two years ago a woman producer 
whom I had interviewed told me she was 
very much pleased with the story I had 
written about her. Shortly after, a vacancy 
occurred in her publicity department and 
she offered the position to me. I worked 
as her press agent until a few months ago, 
and I had lots of fun doing it. 

Interviewing, therefore, can be the “open 
sesame” to many opportunities, besides be- 
ing a fascinating game in itself. Fascinat- 
ing because one comes in contact with all 
kinds of people—from the storekeeper to 
the most noted celebrity (or the most no- 
torious one) of the day. And being human, 
you can’t help getting a thrill out of that. 
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The Photoplay Market 





A Free Discussion on the Chances of the Fiction Artist 
in the Motion Picture Field 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


A good carpenter does not make the mis- 
take of thinking that he can lay bricks be- 
cause he is a good carpenter. He knows 
perfectly well that, if he wishes to lay 
bricks, he must go and learn the bricklay- 
er’s trade somewhere, just as he learned the 
carpenter’s trade. The manual skill and 
knowledge of building construction, which 
he has gained through carpentry, will en- 
able him to learn bricklaying more swiitly 
and probably more thoroughly than a man 
who never worked with his hands might 
hope to do, but nevertheless he must learn. 
He can not just take hold of bricks and lay 
them. If he tries to do so, it is a certainty 
that the wall will have to be pulled down, 
if it doesn’t tumble down first, and be re- 
built. 

This sensible recognition of the obvious 
fact that ability to do one thing well does 
not mean that one can do another thing well, 
is shared by men of every trade and pro- 
fession save one—writing. A doctor will 
not undertake the simplest dental work un- 
less he happens to be somewhere in the 
wilds, where a dentist is not available, and 
the call to relieve human suffering is urgent. 
Not only in medicine, but also in surgery, 
as in other professions, the drift is steadily 
towards a closer specialization. In a great 
hospital nowadays, one man cuts off a leg 
and another man cuts out an appendix. 

3ut a vast number of writers want to be 
general practitioners. Because they can 
carpenter a short story acceptably, they 
think they can lay the bricks of a photoplay. 
They fail to realize that building a wooden 
frame house is one thing, building a brick 
house is another thing, and building a steel 
and concrete structure is something else 
again. They think that the man who can 
write ought to be able to write anything 





and everything—short stories, novels, es- 
says, articles, stage plays, and, more par- 
ticularly and especially, photoplays. 

And so he ought. A man of his hands 
can use his hands in any line of manual 
work after he has learned how. A man of 
his brain should be able to use his brain, 
more or less acceptably, for any kind of 
writing—but he must learn how. 

Among the hundreds of original photo- 
plays which I am continually receiving, 
with requests that I criticize, amend, and 
try to market them, there are many from 
professional writers whom I know to be 
regularly selling their stuff to the magazines. 
There are also many from authors who 
have published novels which proved to be 
popular. These persons do not know all 
about writing the short story and the novel, 
for nobody does, but they know a great 
deal. Yet, when they come to write photo- 
plays, they do no better, but often worse, 
than Hiram Z. Jinks, of Painted Post, Okla- 
homa, who takes his pen in hand for the 
first time to write, “Injun Ike, the Terror 
Staked Plains: A Super-Feature in 


” 


of the 
Ten Reels. 

The absolute novice quite frequently 
thinks of the screen as well as-of his story. 
Hle realizes, though seldom with sufficient 
clearness and consistency, that he is writing 
something which is to be looked at, and not 
something which is to be read. The pro- 
fessional writer, with hardly an exception, 
thinks only of his story. He writes for the 
screen as if he were writing for the pages 
of a magazine. And one thing is most 
marked in all his photoplays —he doesn’t 
give a tinker’s damn how much the produc- 
tion is going to cost. If he wants a forest 
fire or the breaking of a great dam or a huge 
battle-scene or the destruction of a city, he 
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just goes ahead and has it. Even physical 
impossibilities or moral impossibilities, such 
as scenes which would involve atrocious 
cruelty, do not halt him. He seems to think 
that the movie people are willing and able 
to fake anything. I had a ’script the other 
day in which the plot depended on a wild 
stallion shaking a baby in its teeth and being 
shot through the head by the heroine. That 
could have been faked, of course, though 
not, probably, in a very convincing manner. 
But is there a motion picture audience any- 
where which wishes to see a horrible thing 
like that? And is there an audience which 
wishes to see a horse shot dead? ‘Scripts 
in which dogs kill cats, or cats kill pet birds, 
are quite common, and they are often the 
work of established writers who ought to 
know that the object of the movies is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the magazines to 
which they sell— namely, pleasant enter- 
tainment. 


But a producer does care what a produc- 
tion is going to cost, and he does realize 
that affronting people’s moral sensibilities 
and ethical principles, or even their foolish 
prejudices, is the high road to bankruptcy. 
He also knows that the technique of the 
photoplay is very different from the tech- 
nique of the short story and the technique 
of the novel. Many notable experiences, 
all of them costly and some of them disas- 
trous, have made him sceptical of the ability 
of novelists and short-story writers to turn 
out practical and acceptable photoplays. 
Some of the worst pictures ever seen on the 
screen were originals written at a great 
price by famous authors, and then licked 
into just barely possible shape by continuity 
writers. For it is an almost hopeless task 
to try to make anything good out of a badly- 
conceived photoplay. It is like trying to 
patch a worn-out pair of pants, which rips 
away from every patch. 


A horrible example is now _ inflicting 
agony on motion picture audiences. It is 
commonly agreed that one of the best pho- 
toplays ever filmed was “Broken Blossoms,” 
which was adapted by a skilled workman 
from one of Mr. Thomas Burke’s tales in 
“Limehouse Nights.” Mr. Burke is also a 
skilled workman. It seems that he can not 





write short stories, or, at all events, he does 
not; but he is a splendid teller of tales. 
Indeed, he is sui generis in that respect. He 
recently wrote an original story for the 
screen. It was produced by an English 
company, and is now being shown in this 
country, in flagrant violation of that pro- 
vision in our Constitution which exempts 
the population of these United States from 
cruel and unusual punishment. Mr. Burke 
is a good carpenter, but as a bricklayer—! 
Well, if you have seen “London,” you will 
understand why words fail me. 

The professional writer, the man or 
woman who is selling, has one very good 
quality. He or she can stand a walloping, 
and very often is a glutton for punishment. 
With hardly an exception, the professional 
begs for perfect frankness in criticism. [le 
wishes to know just what “they” want, and 
where he has failed to supply it. -This is 
natural. If he was not a man willing and 
eager to learn, he would not be selling his 
short stories or his novels. When he re- 
alizes the vast difference in technique, he 
applies himself resolutely to the task of be- 
coming a master workman in the new crait, 
as he is in the old. 

“Well, just what do you want in a pho- 
toplay?” these professionals often ask. 
“Just how does it differ from magazine fic- 
tion? Surely it must be pretty much the 
same kind of thing at bottom, since so many 
photoplays are made from published short 
stories, novelettes, and novels.” 

It is, and it isn’t. True, the producers 
take a huge proportion of their material 
from published stuff, but a lot is done to 
that stuff before you see it on the screen. 
Any scenario editor will tell you that he 
approaches a published yarn, whether short 
story or novel, with the firm conviction that 
it will prove to be inadequate for the screen 
as it stands. It will not contain ‘sufficient 
plot to make a five-reel feature, and it will 
not contain anything like sufficient action. 
The characterization will, no doubt, be ex- 
cellent for the reader’s purpose, but it will 
not be given in a way that would mean any- 
thing to a person watching the screen. It 
is, for example, valueless to say in a photo- 
play synopsis that a man is kind to children. 
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You must show him being kind to a par- 
ticular child in a pictorial incident. Of 
course you should not merely say things in 
a short story either, but the demand for 
specific dramatic proof is much greater and 
more imperative in a photoplay. When a 
character appears on the screen you can not 
very well run a sub-title to say, “This is a 
kind man. He is good to dogs and chil- 
dren.” Yet many professionals write their 
photoplays as if they think you can. They 
completely forget that you have to prove 
everything by the action in front of the 
camera. You can’t just say it, and let it 
go at that. 

So the professional who wishes to turn 
one of his stories into a photoplay, or to 
write an original story for the screen, is 
faced with the fact that he hasn’t got 
enough. He must build up his plot, and 
vastly increase the total and widen the va- 
riety of his action. He must have far more 
detail than he would ever dream of using 
in a magazine story, alike in the representa- 
tion of character and in the setting forth 
f incident. If he be a novelist, he may 
go through his hundred thousand-word 
inasterpiece after he knows just what the 
screen wants, and find that it does not con- 
tain sufficient material to make a five-reel 
feature without much building up. It will 
certainly contain a great proportion of stuff 
that can not be photographed. 


For that, of course, is the point. You 


would imagine that anybody would think 


of the camera all the time when writing a 
photoplay synopsis, but that is far, indeed, 
from being the case. Most of them think 
only of their story, and more especially of 
their cast-iron plot, which must not be 
swerved from one jot or tittle, even though 
it forces the heroine to act like a mean little 
beast or turns the super-man hero into a 
coward. Experienced writers do not make 
this mistake, for they have learned what the 
public wants through the magazines, and 
they know that characters should not be 
forced into a plot, but that the plot should 
grow from the natural acts of the charac- 
ters. But they are thinking all the time of 
how the thing will read, and not of how it 
will look. In their initial efforts at photo- 
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play-writing they never seem to be able to 
lose the literary eye and gain the picture 
eye. 

A good photoplay, basically speaking, is 
the same kind of thing as a good magazine 
story or a good novel. It should be the 
record of a tense dramatic crisis in the lives 
of its leading characters. It should pre- 
sent a dramatic problem, or should show the 
characters in a kind of knot. The develop- 
ment of the story, which must be given in 
complete detail in the synopsis, should show 
the unraveling of the knot or the solution 
of the problem. As with the novel or maga- 
zine reader, it is always necessary to keep 
the audience guessing from first to last, 
and to end the play with some note of pleas- 
ing and logical surprise. Likable charac- 
ters, wealth of pictorial incident, well-main- 
tained suspense, strong climax, happy sur- 
prise—if you have all these things, and set 
them out in the desired detail, you will have 
a very good chance of selling your photo- 
play, always provided that you try to market 
it in a practical way. 

The producers’ demands must be met. 
Practical points must be borne in mind. 
You must think of many other things be- 
sides your story and the camera. 

As already hinted, one of the main things 
you must think of is the producer’s bank 
account, because that is what he is thinking 
of all the time. There has been so much 
press agent bunk about the vast sums spent 
in the movies that most people—including 
professional writers, who ought to know 
better after their dealings with magazine 
publishers—imagine that a producer doesn’t 
care whether he spends one million or two 
million on a picture. Strange to say, he 
does. He will take the million-dollar ‘script 
every time in preference to the two-million 
one. But the mean wretch would rather 
have a ten-thousand-dollar story than either. 
Experience has shown that the pictures on 
which the most money is spent are not al- 
ways, or often, the pictures that make the 
most money. There was a significant proof 
of this, a few years ago, in the case of a 
very cheap picture and a very costly picture, 
issued about the same time by the same pro- 
Ever since then, all the producers 

(Continued on page 0) 
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Study the Reader 


By J. E. BULLARD 


It matters not what field of writing one 
may enter, his ultimate success depends 
upon how well he pleases the readers. Even 
though one should succeed at the start in 
pleasing the editors, if what he writes does 
not please the readers, it is only a matter 
of time before he finds it very difficult to 
sell his work. 

The ultimate consumer is the person who 
determines the market for anything, whether 
it be poetry, stories, articles or soap. Just 
as long as he can be pleased the producer 
will have a growing market for what he 
produces. Just as soon as he becomes less 
pleased, the market begins to narrow for 
the producer. 

Writers as well as producers of any other 
kind have to recognize this fact. Suppose 
a writer writes something that he is sure 
will please readers. He may know it be- 
cause he has made it his business to study 
readers and to learn what they like. 

Perhaps he may experience a little diffi- 
culty in selling that manuscript. He may 
receive a good many rejections before he 
gets a check. Finally, however, some editor 
buys it. That editor may not be any too 
enthusiastic about it but it looks good 
enough to him to make it worth while tak- 
ing a chance. 

The manuscript is printed and appears 
in an issue of the publication. Newsstand 
sales take a jump that month. Letters come 
in telling about that particular article or 
story. There is other evidence that it is 
just what the readers want. 

When anything like this happens the next 
manuscript sent in by the same author is 
welcomed. If it is anywhere nearly as good 
as the first it is bought. If the standard is 
maintained by this author his work becomes 
in greater and greater demand and the price 
goes up. 

Of course, it is an excellent idea to study 
what editors want but one should always 


bear in mind that he is merely a middle 
man. He does not determine what people 
want. He merely tries to select from the 
mass of manuscripts that come in what will 
please his readers best. Sometimes he 
picks exactly right. Since he is human he 
is bound, at some time or other, to make a 
mistake. He knows this is true. For that 
very reason he attempts to learn just what 
in the magazine pleases his readers most, 
and if what has been bought from an un- 
known writer proves to be very popular he 
is very glad indeed and will do what he can 
to develop that writer till he becomes even 
more popular. 

It is the author, however, who must 
strive to find out what people want to read. 
He must study people, learn what they are 
reading and what pleases them most. He 
needs to observe people at all times. When 
he is riding on a train or trolley car let him 
watch the people who are reading maga- 
zines. Let him note what stories they are 
reading and how interested they seem to be 
in that story. He may well talk to people 
who do not write, but who do read, and 
ask them what stories they have recently 
read and which they have enjoyed most 
and, if possible, find out why they enjoyed 
these. 

One trade-paper writer has written for 
many business papers he has never seen. 
He has not studied the publications in the 
business field to any great degree yet he 
finds a ready market for all he writes. The 
reason is that he has studied the readers 
of these papers. He has had a good deal of 
business experience himself. He has made 
a careful study of the causes of success and 
of failure in business. He has noted what 
are the main fundamental causes for fail- 
ure in business. He knows what the aver- 
age business man needs most in the way of 
business information. It is along these lines 
that he writes. It is what the average 
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business man is most likely to want to know 
that he incorporates in his articles. As a 
result his editors receive many letters prais- 
ing this writer’s articles. As long as he 
keeps in close touch with business he will 
continue to be able to sell what he writes. 
He will find the market for his work grow- 
ing and growing and he will be able to se- 
cure higher and higher rates. 

One reason why the scientist is rarely a 
popular writer is because he has not studied 
the average reader. He does not realize 
how little the average person knows about 
science. He does not take into considera- 
tion that most of the scientific terms that 
are every-day terms to him are far beyond 
the understanding of the ordinary reader. 
Yet there are a few scientists who have 
studied the readers. They have written in 
such a manner that any one can understand 
what they have written and what these men 
write has proved immensely popular. It is 
just a case of studying the reader. 

Look at the most popular authors of to- 
day. Some of them had a very hard time 
making their first sales. Yet what they 
wrote was what people wanted to read. 
These men had studied life. They had 
studied people. They knew what would 
prove interesting to readers and they wrote 
to please readers rather than merely to 
please editors. Some of these writers were 
somewhat in advance of their times in that 
what they wrote differed rather radically 
from what it was then customary to pub- 
lish. Yet eventually something that they 
wrote did get into print. Immediately it 
became apparent to editors that this was 
what readers wanted and from then on it 
has been easy for these writers to find mar- 
kets for what they write. 

It can be set down as a general rule that 
the editor is not so keen for what he likes 
personally as he is for what his readers like. 
Most editors publish a good many things 
they would not publish if they permitted 
their own personal likes and dislikes to con- 
trol their editorial policy. They can’t afford 
to permit their personal likes and dislikes 
to enter into the picture too largely. They 
are not editing their publications to please 
themselves. They are editing them to please 
their readers. 
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Just because their success depends upon 
pleasing readers, editors are sure to feel 
much more kindly toward an author who 
studies readers and finds out for himself 
what readers want, than they feel toward 
an author who merely studies the magazine 
and tries to find out what the editor wants. 
‘The author who studies the readers is help- 
ing the editor to edit that paper. The author 
who goes no farther than studying the maga- 
zine and trying to find out what the editor 
will buy is not doing any great amount of 
constructive work. No editor can count 
upon that author’s work continuing to 
please the general public. 

When an editor knows an author is really 
studying the readers, is learning all he can 
about them and is successful in learning 
what will please them best, he will give a 
good deal of weight to a statement by that 
author that he believes what he is submit- 
ting is what the readers will like. More 
than one manuscript has been bought be- 
cause the editor trusted the judgment of the 
writer, perhaps to an even greater degree 
than he trusted his own judgment. At any 
rate he gave the author the benefit of the 
doubt. 

This does not mean that magazines and 
editors should not be studied. There are no 
two magazines that go to exactly the same 
readers. Each covers a particular field of 
its own. What would prove very popular 
in one magazine might not be liked in an- 
other. Unless an author knows to what 
class of readers the magazine goes he natur- 
ally is in no position to write what will 
please those readers. He must know the 
type of story and the type of people. Then 
if he studies that type of people, he will soon 
be able to determine what stories of a some- 
what different treatment than those that 
have been published, will. prove especially 
interesting to these readers. 

In other words, it is not enough to study 
the magazine and to learn what the editor 
wants. To gain the greatest degree of suc- 
cess one must go farther and study the read- 
ers themselves. By studying the readers, 
by talking to them, by listening to what they 
have to say about what they have read, one 
learns there are certain things they do not 
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like and there are other things that they do 
like. 

If one stops with a study of the maga- 
zine and its editorial requirements, it is 
quite possible that sales will be made, but it 
is also quite possible that one writing will 












contain exactly those things which people do 
not like. When one studies the readers 
themselves one is able to avoid these things 
and only through the best of good luck will 
they be avoided if the readers are not 
studied. 





The New Art in Business Writing 


With a Style All Its Own, Trade Journal Writing 
is Assuming a New Dignity 


By AUSTIN 


Trade journal writing is developing an 
artistry of its own which is little suspected 
by the many seeking to gain the heights of 
Parnassus on the wings of fiction or by 
inspirational writing. It is the ambition of 
a large percentage of writers to land in the 
American Magazine, but few of these ever 
realize that what seems to be the distinctive 
American style is essentially the same as 
that used by the new type of writers in the 
trade journals. A trade journal will tell its 
readers, for instance, how Henry Brown 
made money selling shoes; the American 
will tell how Henry Brown made money. 
The difference is simply that the articles in 
the American have a wider and less special- 
ized appeal. 

The art of composing an article for a 
trade journal is much the same as that of 
composing any other feature article. With 
your pencil-written notes before you, run 
your eye over them two or three times until 
something stands out from among them as 
being the most striking thing which the 
merchant you have interviewed said to you. 
Choose this as your lead and as you write 
swing everything else onto it in logical 
order, holding back nothing but an incident 
or remark or fact of similar nature as a tie- 
back, so that in case you wander a little from 
your text your reader will in the end be 
brought back to the realization of the sub- 
ject which you set out to talk about in the 
first place. Speaking in the terms of the 
salesman, this tie-back is the clincher used 
to stir to action the prospect who, though 
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convinced, is not sufficiently impressed to 
act. Though your article is addressed to 
the reader, it is your secret hope that this 
tie-back may stir your editor to favorable 
action. 

Next decide on your title, for the title 
acts as a sort of a mold to shape your com- 
position as you write. Your title is also the 
show window of your article, and a good 
merchant puts the best he has in his show 
windows. On one occasion when I con- 
sulted the notes from which I had expected 
to write an article I realized that I had 
come home with a lot of commonplace 
material. The story was about a printer 
who avoided all experiments and stuck to 
commercial printing and in the end found 
it rather profitable. 

I realized that I must devise a way to 
salvage this material and so dress it up that 
it would be salable. I recalled a story read 
in my childhood about a boy who went out 
with some other boys to pick berries. While 
the other children ran from bush to bush 
looking for a place where the pickings were 
better—as children will do and far too many 
adults—this boy selected a good bush and 
stayed with it. When the berry picking 
expedition was over this boy had twice as 
many berries in his bucket as any of the 
other children. Accordingly, I related this 
as a lead for -the story and entitled it, 
“Warren Stuck to His Bush and Found 
That It Had the Berries.” The article sold 
the first time out. 
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Your feature having been selected and 
your tie-back set aside, there remains the 
task of constructing the article. To do 
this, number your lead 1 at the left-hand 
margin of the sheet, look around for some 
other thing in your notes which seems to 
follow it naturally. Number this 2. Num- 
ber 3 will soon present itself and numbers 
1, 5, 6, 7 will arrange themselves in logical 
order, almost without your assistance. 

Occasionally you will find that the bits 
of material which you have collected seem 
unrelated to each other. In that case it is 
necessary for you to find some incident or 
anecdote which will serve to tie them to- 
gether. In one such case I was about to 
write an article about sales letters. I found 
that I had sample letters that had been 
addressed to ministers, railroad men, stenog- 
raphers and society women, each one being 
phrased in appropriate terms but seeming 
to have nothing in common. Then I be- 
thought myself of what is said to have been 
a real occurrence in a northeast Texas town. 
The anecdote is as follows: 

A traveling man in a small town found 
that he had but three minutes in which to 
get to his train. No public conveyance was 
at hand except a ramshakle wagon in charge 
of an ancient darkey. 

“Uncle, can you get me to the train in 
three minutes ?” the salesman inquired. 

“No, sah, boss. 1 don’t know’s I can. 
This here animal is jes’ a ole broken down 
cavalry hoss.” 

“Cavalry horse!” exclaimed the salesman, 
throwing his sample cases into the wagon, 
“Give me those lines.” Pulling the lines 
taut, he called sharply: “Company AT- 
TENTION!” Then, as the aged animal 
pricked up his ears and tensed his muscles, 
he commanded: “CHARGE!” 

The equinine relic sprang into action, 
raced madly down the street, and drew up 
at the station thirty seconds ahead of the 
train. The old negro scratched his head in 
bewilderment as the traveling man took his 
baggage out of the wagon. 

“Boss,” he requested, “does you min’ in- 
formin’ me how you did dat?” 

“There was no trick about that, Uncle,” 
said the passenger, “I just talked to him in 
his own language.” 
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I used this anecdote as a device for unify- 
ing the appeal which ran through the sales 
letters addressed to those four widely dif- 
ferent classes of persons. I entitled the 
article, “Talks to Prospects in Their Own 
Language.” It sold the first time out. 

Your article is now outlined and your 
title written. Put your lead on paper in the 
most attractive way of which you are 
capable. If necessary write it two or three 
times. Then look for the paragraph num- 
bered 2, and next the paragraph numbered 
3 and proceed in this manner until the arti- 
cle is written, always keeping within the 
field prescribed by your title. Some persons 
cut the paragraphs apart into strips and 
arrange the strips in the desired order in- 
stead of numbering them 1, 2, 3, and 4 on 
the sheet of paper. 

Correct your first rough copy so as to 
give it polish, type on a good grade of white 
paper, and submit to an editor. I use a set 
form in which I write in the upper left- 
hand corner my name and address and in 
the upper right-hand corner three lines as 
follows: “Submitted at regular rates, 
Credit line expected, Stamped envelope 
enclosed.” <A “credit line” you will under- 
stand is the by-line giving the writer credit 
for his work. The sight of this line in print 
not only gives one a pleasant thrill—until it 
has happened so often that the thrill no 
longer occurs—but it also tends to build up 
for him a reputation on which he can ulti- 
mately cash in. Never have I lost a sale 
because of asking for a credit line. As this 
is being written there is in the hands of the 
merchants of my city a prominent trade 
journal carrying a story credited to me and 
I note that no other person whose work 
appeared in that issue was accorded a 
credit line. 

When I think my article is of sufficient 
value to merit more than the usual rates I 
set a definite price on it. In no instance so 
far as I am aware has my insistence on a 
price ever caused me to lose a sale on a 
manuscript. I think, rather, that it has 
helped me to sell more, for I noticed that 
when I began this practice my income took 
a perceptible turn for the better. 


(Continued on page 58) 
































































































Know Your Market 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The burning question of every ambitious 
writer who has yet to sell his or her first 
manuscript—to receive the first check—is, 
“Why?” 

Why is that initial remittance so hard 
to land? And why, too, is it so very hard 
to “repeat” even after that first one finally 
is received? Lack of satisfying answer to 
this mystery, and its attendant discourage- 
ment, sometimes prevents a promising writer 
from going on to the ultimate success that 
might otherwise be his. Let’s see, therefore, 
if we can’t supply the answer—at least one 
of the principal answers to that puzzling 
question. Here is the answer, as seen by 
one who has been through this self-same 
period of discouragement and has outrid- 
den it to some measure of success: Know 
Your Market. 

That admonition and caution goes back 
further than most realize. It goes back to 
too intensive concentration on text-book 
tules and such. Presently we shall consider 
the other end of it, but let us for a moment 
or so look into this matter of rules. 

Lest some misunderstand, let it be said 
right here that dependable books and in- 
struction are the most helpful things an 
aspiring writer can have. But it is a mis- 
take to lean too heavily on these things. One 
can get too close to rules and miss that 
magic spark that makes the real story. One 
may approach perfection in plot and syntax, 
etc., and yet turn out the dryest sort of 
writing; just as a scientist might, with in- 
finite skill and pains, construct a machine 
closely resembling a human being, but he 
could not breathe life and intelligence into 
it. Such is the divine spark of life and 
genius. 

So the first requisite of success in writing 
is to shake off that consciousness of rules. 
Know them, but learn to regard them in- 
stinctively. Follow them not for the satis- 
faction you derive from cutting the pattern 
of your story to fit them, so to speak, but 





for the inspiration they supply to your sub- 
consciousness as you write and create. The 
first method cramps style and narrows one’s 
creative ability to near zero; the second 
sweeps one on to broader vision and 
achievement. 

The first step toward really knowing your 
market is, of course, to study the market 
tips that are published in current literary 
publications, and in market books. There 
is a more specific source of information, 
however, and it is to this source that on 
must go, after deciding on the type of ma- 
terial he feels best suited to attempt. The 
source referred to is that of the magazines 
themselves, to which the writer hopes to 
sell his efforts. 

This advice may, at first thought, seem 
so obvious as to be superfluous. Yet it is 
surprising how many, many hopeful writers 
neglect to read and study the pages of the 
publications they are trying to write for! 
Some feel that a reading over of the brief 
statement of the length and type of ma- 
terial desired is sufficient to enable them to 
produce what the editor wants. Others do 
not even have a definite idea or knowledge 
of the length requirements of the various 
magazines they are interested in, but write 
with the vague hope that some of their 
efforts will eventually sell. Maybe some 
of their efforts do sell; but the chief dif- 
ference between the struggling amateur and 
the successful professional is that the latter 
knows exactly what his editors want, and 
he is striving to produce it, not by chance, 
but by accurate knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

If you haven’t tried it lately, get hold of 
a copy of one of the magazines catering to 
the field you hope to write for, and sit 
down and read stories or articles in it. As 
you read, analyze, keeping your mind alert 
for impressions and inspiration. It is al- 
most impossible to so read without feeling 
an urge to produce similar material ; without 
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feeling a new confidence that you can write 
what the editor wants and needs. I repeat, 
if you haven’t tried this, do so now. The 
results may surprise you. 

Only in this manner can one catch the 
individuality of a publication—its “atmos- 
phere” and the things about it that can not 
be definitely put into the brief record of 
its requirements : its characteristic style and 
treatment ; the kinds of plots, subjects, etc., 
used; length variations possibly exceeding 
those listed in the tabulated markets, but 
nevertheless acceptable to the editor; and 
so on. 

Not only this, but you are almost sure 
to discover ways in which you have violated 
the publication’s policies or requirements, 
if it is one to which you have been trying 
unsuccessfully to sell. Far better than you 
could determine from any book of rules, 
you will begin to see why your manuscripts 
have been coming back. The chances are 
that you will perceive this almost at once 
when you open the magazine and start read- 
ing the first story. You will wonder then, 
perhaps, that you had the temerity to mail 
that last effort to its editor. You will have 
to admit, probably, that you yourself would 
promptly have rejected such an effort had 
you been in his place, not necessarily because 
of an inferiority of quality, but because it 
had missed by so great a margin the special 
requirements of that magazine. 

Now, with your new and accurate im- 
pression of the magazine, you possess a 
fresh determination to write for it, and in 
this endeavor you will know far better than 
before what you are aiming at. You may 
not fare any better with your next manu- 
script, so far as actual, tangible result is 
concerned ; but certainly you will have come 
nearer your goal. Go back to that maga- 
zine and read and study it some more. Keep 
on reading and studying it until you think 
you understand why that last manuscript 
was returned to you. Then try again—and 
keep on trying until you get back the kind 
of a slip that the cashier at your bank 
recognizes. 

When this result is achieved, don’t stop; 
don’t scatter your efforts too much among 
different publications. Stick pretty close 
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to that magazine. Time enough to branch 
out when you “get going” good later on. 
Specialize. Concentrate. Learn all you 
can about that magazine’s needs and char- 
acter, until you are almost as familiar with 
it as its own editor. Make your position 
with it as a contributor as secure and reg- 
ular as possible. Then is time enough to 
begin spreading your efforts. By then you 
will have more or less established yourself 
in at least one market. The confidence that 
foundation will give you will prove inval- 
uable to you thereafter. The first stone to 
substantial success in professional writing 
will have been laid. 

But it should be remembered that a foun- 
dation has more than one stone in it. Each 
stone must be laid securely, it is true, but 
after it is laid, others must be prepared and 
placed. 

So it is in the writing profession. I have 
known writers to be sailing along nicely on 
a sea of fair prosperity in the shape of 
checks from a favorite editor, when, all 
of a sudden, the policies of that publication 
would change, or the editor would leave, 
or perhaps the writer would find himself 
“skpping” through overwriting on one sort 
of theme, and—bingo! Away. would fly 
the meal ticket—with practically no other 
market open to replace it until a great deal 
of new preliminary work had been done. 

Thus it behooves every writer, if he hopes 
to enter and remain in the ranks of pro- 
fessionals, to carefully and steadily estab- 
lish regular markets for his work; and to 
maintain them religiously. It may and 
should take the new writer some gime to 
build up such a source of revenue, without 
attempting to “bite off more than he can 
chew.” Once it is established, however, 
with due regard for his preference and 
special style, it will be found to be fairly 
easy to keep it up. A market so built and 
maintained guarantees a dependable income. 
For if one publisher slips away, there are 
others taking stuff regularly. Of course, 
as one is lost, another should be added as 
soon as practicable. The professional has 
to guard against a shrinking market at all 
times, just as, too, he must guard against 
over-expansion and trying to supply too 
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many publications, with the result that he 
slights some of his “regulars” and loses 
more than he gains. Writing is a business 
and therefore requires business judgment. 

A simple card system, in this connection, 
is a great aid in working on schedule to 
supply your regular markets; and though 
this is especially adapted to supplying trade- 
paper markets, it is also helpful in the fiction 
field where the writer has established him- 
self. If it only reminds him that he hasn't 
tried a certain magazine lately, it is worth 
Clippings of published editorial re- 
«quirements, pasted on 3 x 5-inch cards, and 


while. 
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filed in a cheap box file, make a handy 
reminder of your favorite markets or pros- 
pective markets. As already emphasized, 
the individual copies of these publications 
should be studied very carefully; but the 
condensed card records keep you from over- 
looking arty bets. 

Time spent studying your market is never 
wasted, for it not only is more than offset 
by the greater ease and the sureness that 
you can then approach your task of writing 
for that market, but iteis reflected in the 
much-improved ratio of acceptance. 

It pays. 


What Shall I Photograph This 
Summer?’ 


By A. H. 


There are many writers who wish to 
capitalize their photographic investment this 
coming summer, but are somewhat puzzled 
to know what to do and where to begin. 
They are convinced that a camera will help 
them in their literary work and they are 
eager to begin the making of pictures which 
will enable them to write many interesting, 
salable, illustrated articles. Yet, they have 
no plan and no definite objective. It will 
be my task to suggest a few methods of 
procedure which I hope will result in the 
benefit and financial profit of my readers. 

Let me digress long enough to emphasize 
the importance of complete mastery of the 
photographic equipment. No matter how 
simple the camera may be or how easy it may 
be to make pictures with it—according to the 
photographic salesman—take the time to 
gain the necessary skill and confidence to 
ensure good pictures. It is not enough to 
“make a shot at it,” as some careless snap- 
shooters say. Rather let every writer place 
himself or herself in the position of the 
press-photographer who is assigned to make 
a picture which he must positively get—no 
excuses will be accepted. For the most part, 
the average writer will not be faced with 
the problems of the press-photographer ; but 
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every writer should cultivate the assurance 
and the will to succeed which the press- 
photographer is compelled to have or lose 
his position. 

Before going out for serious work, it will 
be well for the average writer to invest a 
dollar or two in a few films or plates, set 
aside a definite time and make a number of 
exposures under varying conditions of light, 
weather and subject. Of great importance 
is an accurate record of each exposure. Gen- 
erally speaking, if it is found that 1/25 
shutter-speed with lens-opening at F/8 is 
excellent for most subjects in good light 
and not in rapid motion, make a note of 
it. Thereafter, whenever a similar picture 1s 
being made at about the same time of day, 
the same exposure may be counted upon to 
produce a good picture. By way of experi- 
ment, try 1/100 shutter-speed and F/16 on 
the same subject and note what happens in 
the negative. Unless the light is very bright 
and the subject is out in the open, the 
chances are that this negative will be thinner 
or underexposed and the detail and clear- 
ness not so good as in the first picture. 
Again, try shutter-speed 1/25 and _lens- 
opening F/16 on the same subject. If the 
light is good, this combination should yield 
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the best negative of the three, with greater 
detail and sharpness. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that every camera is a law 
unto itself. It will have peculiarities; it 
will do things which another camera of the 
same make and model will not do. Hence, 
the great importance of becoming thorough- 
ly acquainted with your own camera, re- 
gardless of what is said for or against it 
by others. As a matter of fact, all this is 
true of motor-cars, rifles, motor-boats, bi- 
cycles or golf-clubs. Much depends upon 
the individual item and the manner of its as- 
sembly at the factory. Yes, each one will 
function and is warranted to do so by the 
manufacturer ; but no two of any assembled 
article will act exactly alike under all con- 
ditions. Therefore, let me repeat that the 
first step in making pictures is to be master 
of one’s own make and model of camera. 


Well, assuming that the writer is ready 
to meet all ordinary photographic problems, 
what shall he photograph? As I. have 
pointed out before, there are two methods 
of approach. One is to have a definite idea 
of what one wishes to write about and then 
find the pictures to complete the thought 
visually; or the other is to seek out the 
striking, unusual pictures or make a series 
of a certain place and from them catch the 
inspiration to write the appropriate article. 
In a sense, it is a good plan to work both 
methods as long as they do not conflict. For 
example, I might be making a series of pic- 
tures of the Yosemite National Park for a 
feature article; but while on the ground, I 
have many opportunities to make detailed 
studies of plant and tree-life or close-ups 
of some of the animals which frequent the 
park. The nature-study pictures would 
offer me possible material for several arti- 
cles for nature-magazines without in any 
way interfering with my main object of 
obtaining pictures for the feature-article. 
Again, on the road, at the hotel, in camp 
there would probably be many opportuni- 
ties for interesting or humorous pictures of 
my fellow-travelers, natives, guides, and 
children. One very successful writer- 
photographer adopts the method of the 
western pioneer who shot at everything 
and everybody to make sure that some one 
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did not shoot him first. In short, the writer 
I have in mind literally shoots to right and 
to left at any subject which his trained eye 
tells him will make a salable picture. It is 
very seldom that he makes a mistake in 
judgment and almost never in the technical 
handling of his camera. It may be readily 
seen that this man has accumulated thou- 
sands of pictures of every conceivable sub- 
ject. When he wishes to write an article 
he simply goes to his files and selects the 
pictures which will meet the particular edi- 
tor’s requirements. Very true, this method 
means a considerable investment of money 
and material; but it has the advantage of 
supplying this writer with the pictures he 
needs at a moment’s notice. Of course, he 
is always adding to his collection and keep- 
ing it up to date in the casé of cities and 
towns where changes are constantly occur- 
ring. As the years go by, his pictures of 
persons or public buildings grow in value. 
The more changes take place the greater 
the value of his negatives from an historical 
point of view. 

For the writer of limited means, let me 
suggest that a good plan is to decide upon 
a definite objective. For example, the 
bridges of New York City or the birthplaces 
of famous men in Boston. If something of 
this sort be adopted, the next step is to 
devote every possible clear day to the task 
of making the pictures. In the case of the 
bridges, it would be advisable to select days 
with clouds in the sky, study each bridge 
early in the morning, at noontime, and at 
sunset. See what might be done at night. 
In short, photograph each bridge under as 
many conditions as possible. Then, when 
all the pictures—good, bad, and indifferent 
—lie on the table before you, select those 
which best tell the story of each bridge as 
you saw it. The same method of procedure 
might be adopted in the case of the birth- 
places of famous men. There will be 
times in the day when each will appear at 
its best and be artistically and technically 
attractive. 

The element of the chase is an important 
and appealing element in seeking pictures 
as a hunter tracks his game. If the writer 
adopts this plan, he will find that from the 
moment he leaves his doorstep the world 
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has become filled with possible adventure. 
Every child, person, street-scene, animal, 
garden or landscape holds infinite possi- 
bilities for the writer with a camera. One 
writer who specialized in studies of children 
spent entire days at a city-playground. He 
used a very small high-grade, unobtrusive 
camera and rarely did his little subjects 
know that their smiles or tears had been 
permanently recorded. Another writer made 
a specialty of amusement parks and beaches 
where he had an opportunity to photograph 
many types of humanity. Still another 
writer decided to make pictures of every 
waterfall in a certain summer resort region. 
Obviously, when a writer decides to special- 
ize, he should select a subject in which he 
is very much interested and one which will 
have as strong an appeal to his future read- 
ers. During the summer many writers plan 
definite trips to places of historic interest 
or to localities of great natural beauty. 
There is a growing class of writers who 
specialize in preparing material for trade 
papers. During the summer there are ex- 
ceptional opportunities to make pictures of 
machinery in operation such as tractors, 
farm-machinery, road-building machinery, 
construction work of all kinds, railroads, 
motor-cars, good roads and bad, yachts and 
shipping. Then there are many smaller 
pieces of machinery or labor-saving devices 
of which close-ups in actual use would be 
of interest and value. Moreover, there is 
















the great farming industry of the country 
which is in full swing during the summer 
and there are many excellent farm-journals 
which are looking for good material. Alto- 
gether, the writer with a camera is virtu- 
ally at liberty to enter any field which 
promises the greatest returns. 

It is not necessary for me to say that in 
all this picture-making it is very important 
to make accurate notes so that when the 
time comes to prepare the material to ac- 
company the pictures there will be no errors, 
Some writers utilize the rainy days of sum- 
mer to write up their pictures and thus keep 
pretty well abreast of the camera work. 
Even one month devoted solely to picture- 
making will supply the writer with an 
abundant stock of pictures, provided he 
makes the most of every fair day. With- 
out a doubt my readers will think up many 
ways and means to expand the program 
which I have touched upon. The point is 
to begin at once to make definite plans and 
then to carry them out thoroughly at the 
first opportunity. I can think of no more 
interesting or mentally profitable summer 
than one spent with one’s camera and pen, 
following out one’s natural inclinations and 
giving full play to all the artistic, literary, 
and spiritual powers with which one may 
be endowed. Indeed, what a rich, beauti- 
ful harvest can be ours, if we but make the 
most of our splendid opportunities. 

















IN OUR JUNE ISSUE 


Many new features are planned for our June readers. 
the June number are: 


Varieties of “Said” 
By J. EVERETT COURTNEY 
Here is one of the most complete lists of “said” synonymns ever published 


Psychology of the Criminal Mind 
By AUSTIN E. BURGES 
Every reader will profit by this analysis of the mental processes of the law-breaker | 


Copyrights and Other Rights 
By ROSSITER SNYDER 
This prominent authority defines the rights of the author and the publisher in literary matters 


—and many other articles and departments. 


A few of the articles to appear in 
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Literary Trade Secrets 






Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


THE BUSINESS OF SELLING 


I believe that salesmanship is as impor- 
tant to an author as it is to a business man. 
You sometimes hear people say that an 
author should write “without thought of 
money or fame.” This is sheer literary 
sentimentalism. Any one who talks that way 
doesn’t know what hard work writing is. 
Certainly I never heard a successful author 
give such advice. The story writer inspires, 
entertains the reader, 


than critics and biographers have ever given 
it credit for. 

The best advice I can give you for sell- 
ing your stories is to use the same method 
used by successful business men in their 
selling. Their practice really reduces to 
three heads: 

1. Learn the value of your product. 

2. Analyze the market. 

3. Follow up! 





and why shouldn’t 
he expect to be paid 
for his services as 
well as the musician, 
lecturer or preacher ? 

The idea seems to 
be that literature is 
made of dreams, and 
you can’t mix 
dreams with worries 
about your bank ac- 
count. Well, Shake- 
speare used the earn- 
ings from his plays 
to buy a lovely home 
and garden, “New 
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lowing: 











This series of articles comprises a 
number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


The author has condensed the lec- 
tures into six installments for readers 
of the DIGEST—embracing the fol- 


1. What to Write About 

2. A Method of Plotting 

3. Why Manuscripts Are Rejected 
4. The Art of Writing 

5. Literary Temperament 

6. The Business of Selling 


I have heard suc- 
cessful writers say 
that fifty per cent of 
successful author- 
ship is skill in sell- 
ing. Exaggerated 
though this state- 
ment probably is, it 
is certainly true that 
practically every ar- 
rived author knows 
a lot about placing 
his work, while the 
unarrived writer 
generally doesn’t 
give his manuscripts 








Place,” which they 
show you when you visit Stratford. Doctor 
Samuel Johnson wrote “Rasselas” to pay 
for his mother’s funeral. Sir Walter Scott 
lifted a mortgage with his best novels. Both 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne bewailed the fact that they could 
not make their editors pay them more. Bret 
Harte wrote some of his best stories in a 
desperate effort to keep pace with his ex- 
travagant expenditures. O. Henry was al- 
ways hard up and wrote to pay for food 
and lodging. I do not think you need to 
apologize for writing for money. My opin- 
ion is that the need of cold cash has had 
far more to do with literary inspirations 





half a chance to find 

a publisher. I have asked many struggling 
writers this question: “How many times 
do you send out your manuscripts?” And 
there isn’t more than one in a hundred who 
reports that he sends a manuscript to more 
than two or three editors. This is exceed- 
ingly poor salesmanship. A writer who 
doesn’t do any better than this with his sell- 
ing may decide that he isn’t a good author, 
when the truth is that he isn’t a good busi- 
ness man! He needs a new sales manager! 
Now let’s apply these business principles 
of selling to our literary job. The first one 
is to learn the value of your product. This 
means literally that you should take a good 
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look at what you have been turning out and 
classify it. You should classify it, not for 
what you intended it to be, but for what it 
actually is. Has it claims as a real piece 
of literature or is it a mere pot boiler? It 
is quite possible that you intended it to be a 
piece of literature, but failed, and so you 
decided to call it a pot boiler and let it go 
at that. If you do this, you lose again, for 
successful pot boilers are anything but am- 
bitious stories that have failed. Real liter- 
ary work features character; pot boilers 
feature action; and these two elements are 
in no sense interchangeable. Short stories 
are not only good and bad, they are also 
of different kinds, and you must know what 
kind you are writing, if any. If your story 
is not worth sending out anywhere, you 
should have the courage to lower it gently 
into the wastebasket or light the fire with 
it in the morning. 


Estimating the value of one’s own work 
is not easy for some people. To most writ- 
ers each story when finished is the greatest 
story ever written, of course. Such op- 
timism has its place, but it won’t help in 
selling. You will be very fortunate if you 
have a friend with good literary judgment 
who will read your work and give you an 
unprejudiced estimate. In time, especially 
after you begin to sell, you will learn to 
estimate your own work much better. 


Any attempt at evaluation, of course, in- 
volves comparison, and for this reason you 
will want to make a careful study of the 
fiction that is being printed in the different 
magazines. This is the second principle in 
our selling procedure, namely, analyzing the 
market. The business man before he dis- 
tributes his wares learns all he possibly can 
about supply and demand, and you should 
do the same. 


If your ambition is to produce stories of 
literary merit, read the literary magazines 
and compare their stories with your own. 
If you aim merely to earn some money by 
writing pot boilers and care nothing about 
art or self-expression, then read the melo- 
dramatic magazines and try to produce 
others like them. I do not intend to try to 
tell you whether you should write artistic 
stories or pot boilers. I suppose four out 
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of five of our successful writers began by 
writing pot boilers, so doing so can not hurt 
any writer unless he keeps at it too long. 

Now I am sorry to say that very few 
writers have sufficient patience with this 
study of printed stories. Editors tell them 
time and again to “read what I print if you 
want me to buy your stuff;” writers who 
have arrived tell them the same; and yet 
very few take this advice. They read the 
magazines all right, but they don’t study 
and analyze them. They read stories that 
amuse them, and, when through, they toss 
the magazine aside and never think of them 
again. 

You'll never earn two automobiles and a 
country estate in that manner! You should 
read with your attention on such matters 
as these: What effect is this story making 
on me as I read it? What is there similar 
about all the stories of this magazine? Are 
the materials used in my own stories any- 
thing like the materials used here? What 
degree of literary finish is required by the 
editor of this magazine? By the time you 
have thoroughly worked out the answers to 
questions such as these in three or four 
successive issues of a given magazine, you 
have secured information of great value to 
you in both your writing and your selling. 

For one thing you won’t waste your time 
and that of the editor by sending him stories 
wholly and obviously unsuited to his needs. 
Judging from my own editorial experience 
in handling hundreds of story manuscripts, 
I should say that fully two-thirds of them 
were very definitely of a type never printed 
by us. So it is in all magazine offices. 
Stories about cow-boys on the western 
plains where, as Bob Davis says, “even boys 
are men,” are received by women’s publica- 
tions devoted chiefly to needlework, church 
socials and raising babies; adolescent love 
stories are sent to editors interested only in 
pirates, bandits and musketeers; detective 
and mystery thrillers are going to highbrow 
magazines using only stories about intel- 
lectual people who are careful to graduate 
from famous colleges, dress for dinner and 
speak in well-modulated tones! 


Study your markets and focus your aim 
in your selling. In doing this, I think you 
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will make surprising and interesting dis- 
coveries about magazines, For one thing, 
you will discover that the magazine short 
story is solely a means of light entertain- 
ment. It is the vaudeville show of Ameri- 
can literature. Where truth to life and cir- 
culation-building through printing light en- 
tertainment conflict, truth to life again suf- 
fers. If, therefore, you are averse to being 
a light entertainer and feel that you must 
don the overalls of the realist or mount the 
soapbox or pulpit of the reformer, you 
should write novels and not short stories. 
The reasons for this are too complicated 
for us to go into here. 


My third tip on selling your manuscript 
is: Follow up! Manuscripts frequently 
sell after being submitted twenty, thirty, 
forty times! Well organized editorial offices 
will report on a manuscript inside of two 
if they don’t, write them a polite 
letter of inquiry. When they come back, 
send them out again. Follow up! “Suc- 
cessful authorship,” Mary Roberts Rinehart 
“is merely a matter 


weeks; 


whimsically tells us, 
of postage.” 

You may shrink from sending your man- 
uscript out again, because you can’t endure 
the shock of rejection. This raises the 
question of the literary agent. His chief 
function is to bear the shock of rejections 
for you, and in most cases he will earn his 
commission if he does nothing but this. In 
these days, moreover, with opportunities for 
the sale of book, dramatic and motion pic- 
ture rights, and all the technical details of 
selling and drawing up contracts, the liter- 
ary agent becomes as important to the writer 
as a legal advisor is to any flourishing busi- 
ness. 

There is some advantage in your coming 
in direct contact with the editor yourself, in 
following the fortunes of your manuscripts 
in detail, and in learning how to sell your 
copy, and, if you are the kind of person who 
can sell and likes to and is able to endure 
the shock of rejection, I would advise you 
to be your own salesman. If you are not 
this type, then seek the aid of a good agent 
by all means. 


Perhaps I should say here that the good 
agent will not accept you as a client unless 
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the work you send him seems salable as it 
stands. In one sense you must qualify for 
the agent’s attention, the same as for an 
editor’s, the only difference being that the 
editor will reject you if your manuscript is 
not suitable for his publication, but the 
agent will reject you only if he thinks you 
can’t be sold to profit anywhere. If a single 
editor, in other words, rejects you, you may 
still cheerfully say that you merely hit the 
wrong market; but if a good literary agent 
refuses to handle your work—well, that 
means something else again. If you get 
your work back from an agent, you’d better 
sit down, diagnose the patient thoroughly, 
and try a major operation. 

Of the demand for good stories there is 
no end. Most fiction editors confess that 
they are publishing inferior copy because 
they can’t find better. As for novels: the 
demand here would seem to be limitless, in 
spite of the talk about “too many books.” 
The manager of a recent novel contest, 
whose winner received thousands of dollars 
for a reward, reports that “of the thirteen 
hundred odd manuscripts received only six 
were worth reading, and these six alone 
were given the judges for their decision!” 

As to prices paid for fiction: Short 
stories bring all the way from nothing, in 
the case of many tales syndicated in news- 
papers, to five thousand dollars in the case 
of very famous authors or for a popular 
type of story more or less monopolized by 
one writer. Collier’s Weekly, when I was 
connected with it, paid Sir Conan Doyle five 
thousand dollars for his last Sherlock Hol- 
mes story. This same sum was paid by a 
woman’s magazine to a woman writer who 
is a master at producing what editors call 
the “romantic glamour” of young love, and 
the manuscript was so ungrammatical and 
misspelled and generally chaotic that it had 
to be re-written in the office before being 
given to the printer! Pot boiler stories in 
the all-fiction popular magazines bring on 
an average of a cent and a half a word. A 
first story sold to the large magazines of 
good standing generally brings three or four 
hundred dollars. Later stories accepted by 
the same magazines can, with skillful bar- 
gaining, be made to realize two or three 


(Continued on page 59) 


























































Handling Dialogue 


The Marketability of Travel Articles—Original 
Themes for Stories 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


The great majority of beginning writers 
turn their attention almost exclusively to 
fiction—mainly to short stories. 

In doing this they overlook a wide and 
open field, one that possibly may give them 
a quicker and easier road to publication and 
one that certainly affords excellent training 
for further literary work in other lines. 

This field is the writing of articles; and 
it is limited only by the number of things 
there are to write about in the way of af- 
fording information regarding persons, 
places and things. 

Many writers will be surprised if they 
will take a dozen publications devoted to 
general literature and examine the contents 
page. In these they will often find that 
the number of articles is from two to six 
times greater than the number of fiction 
stories. 

I shall not undertake here to give any list 
of topics for article writing, but do want to 
speak especially about one of these—the 
writing of travel articles. Almost every 
illustrated publication, and some that are 
not illustrated, are open for good articles 
of travel. An immense quantity of travel 
work continually is offered, but the bulk of 
it comes from the occasional tourist or trav- 
eler who is intent on giving an account of 
his tour, the personal experiences of himself 
and perhaps of his immediate party, rather 
than to afford new and vital information re- 
garding the places visited. 





Many such articles come to my desk, 
many sent by unpracticed writers, others by 
practiced writers who are unpracticed trav- 
elers. Those of the first class are over- 
loaded with the personal element and view- 
point. The writers do not seem to under- 
stand that most places in this wide world 





already have been, written about, and that 
the one thing necessary now is to get a new 
viewpoint, or discover something new in re- 
gard to scenic features, customs and habits 
of the people, industries, arts, etc. The 
mere “I went—I saw” article has no place. 

And by the unpracticed traveler, I mean 
the more or less practiced writer who has 
not read sufficiently of travel work to under- 
stand just what editors want, and who has 
not traveled broadly enough to enable him 
to separate the important from the unim- 
portant. To the wholly untraveled person 
everything new to him is important. But 
much of this may not be important to the 
general and cultivated reader. If you are 
going to write travel articles try to find the 
things that are not of common repute. And 
after having found these, endeavor to write 
of them with originality and in such manner 
that the reader will see through your eyes, 
and so enjoy the pleasure and benefits of 
travel even though his footsteps do not lead 
him far from his own door. 

* * * * 

In some recent articles in WritTeErR’s Di- 
GEsT I have cautioned writers against the 
working over of old themes. And have in- 
stanced many of these which are so familiar 
to editors that at a glance they are classed 
as “old stuff” and placed in the discard. 

These articles have brought me many ap- 
preciative letters, from one of which I take 
the following extract : 

Your article regarding old themes, in a recent 
issue of WritTer’s DiceEst, was intensely valuable 
to me. I am one of those unfortunate individuals 
who can not separate the wheat from the chaff, so 
far as themes are concerned. I write a story on 
what I consider is a brand new theme, hitherto 
unheard of in the editorial realms. Then I learn 
finally that it is “old stuff’! Your article—and 


more in a similar line—was just what I needed. 
Thank you. 
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Very many of my readers—many more 
than those from whom I have heard— 
doubtless are in the same case, so I would 
repeat my caution, avoid the stories that 
have already been written. Of course, a be- 
ginning writer can not always tell just what 
these are, what themes to avoid, but as a rule 
it is safe to avoid those that are entirely 
commonplace. There are some conditions 
of life and some factors in life that may be 
written into story form very easily indeed ; 
but unfortunately these easy situations and 
themes are the ones that new writers often 
are inclined to adopt, rather than to exert 
themselves to find ones that are new and 
distinguished. 

Some of these I have already catalogued 
in previous articles, but, of course, it is quite 
impossible to give any complete or definite 
list. But every writer should question: him- 
self as to whether the theme upon which he 
proposes to work is of sufficient novelty and 
general interest to make possible the de- 
velopment of a worth-while fiction story. 


* * + * 


Probably one of the most difficult factors 
for the beginning short story writer to han- 
dle with any degree of satisfaction or suc- 
cess is the dialogue of his characters. This 
is much more difficult than the mere de- 
scription of a character, but is related to 
that, because dialogue may be given many 
little touches that help out the characteriza- 
tion. These may be in the form of speech, 
the use of certain expressions, or in a phrase 
of explanation following the speech, which 
shows the manner of the speaker. Dialogue 
and direct action are the two factors that 
give life to a story. 

A first thing to observe in the writing of 
dialogue is that the speech should be natural 
and unstilted; preferably dialogue should 
be in brief portions, in the staccato form in 
preference to the monologue. And the 
speech should be in keeping with all that 
the reader has learned about the character, 
his condition of life, age, sex, education, 
knowledge of the world. A purely manu- 
factured speech, the words of the writer 
placed in the mouth of a character who has 


- 


been shown to the reader as one not qualified 
to make such utterance, stamps the work 
at once as artificial, unnatural. 

To put in the mouth of an ignorant per- 
son the finely phrased speech of a scholar 
is absurd; and it is equally absurd to per- 
mit the scholar to use language beneath the 
dignity of his station. This latter will some- 
times happen from the fact that the writer 
is trying to portray a character of more 
learning than he himself possesses, and so 
his own imperfect diction is put in the 
mouth of his puppet. 

A prime consideration in handling dia- 
logue is its distribution. It is not well to 
crowd all of your descriptive explanatory 
and historical matter into a few solid pages, 
and then have pages of unrelieved dialogue. 
A good proportion to observe as between 
descriptive matter and dialogue is to use 
about fifty per cent of each; but the dia- 
logue should be distributed so as to relieve 
the heaviness of the description; and re- 
member that this heaviness may be made 
evident through the eye as well as through 
the mind, for unrelieved solid pages present 
a somewhat forbidding appearance; — the 
broken page interspersed with dialogue is 
much more apt to attract the eye and so 
command the attention of the mind. 

Some writers apparently consider that an 
oration or a long monologue has proper 
place in a short story. This almost never is 
true. In reporting a court scene do not 
give the long arguments of the attorneys, do 
not give in detail the charge of the judge to 
the jury; in a political story do not give 
the stump speech of a candidate; do not 
give a sermon as delivered from the pulpit. 
It is conversation that you are aiming at and 
conversation is essentially fragmentary. 

A short story is a vehicle into which you 
crowd, in compressed form, the events of a 
cross section of the lives of two or more 
people. There is not time in the delineation 
of this for anything but a rapid exchange 
of ideas as represented by the speech of the 
actors. Bear in mind that it is the bore 
and the bore only who talks at inordinate 
length, and never risk becoming a bore to 
your readers through this fault. 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


BOOKS 


In the two articles preceding this, we 
pointed out the essential points in writing 
book-length stories for children. And by 
“book-length” it should be remembered that 
we have reference to any length between 
five and twenty-five thousand words. In 
*the present article, we wish to call attention 
to another type of children’s book, of a 
more or less strictly interpretative nature, 
or the book may be merely a collection, 
around a central idea, of certain children’s 
classics. 

“Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, is one of the early and 
outstanding examples of the interpretative 
book. Here the purpose was to make avail- 
able, in language that children could under- 
stand, the work of the great dramatist. And 
strange to say, they did the job so well, and 
identified their name so thoroughly with 
Shakespeare, that the field has been scarcely 
attempted since then—a suggestion which 
we make for some lover of Shakespeare who 
can present to a publisher a unique idea. 

For mind you, any collection of interpre- 
tations or any collection of children’s class- 
ics must have an idea, a distinctive idea. 
Just any collection will not do; the group- 
ing must be around a central idea that no- 
body else has thought of. “Mother Goose” 
has been the most fertile field for books of 
this type—it has, indeed, been overworked, 
for some publishers have found these books 
so profitable as to restrict the field for purely 
creative imaginative writing. True, great 
successes- have been made by writers like 
Barrie, and Lofting and Gruelle—but the 
supply of Barries and Loftings and Gruelles 
would be greatly increased were it not that 
some publishers crowd their lists with books 
made up of all kinds of “Mother Goose” 
adaptations and collections. Especially is 
this true in cases where straight editions are 
put out under the editorship of a famous 





writer or illustrator. At the same time, the 
“Mother Goose” has formed the basis for 
many a “first book” by new writers, so that 
the situation is not altogether a loss. 

The Bible is another excellent source for 
story material. The demand here is con- 
tinuous. The recent movement toward the 
newspaper syndication of Bible stories and 
history, told in the form of “strips,” or as 
mere stories with an illustration, has given a 
decided impetus to the sale of Bible stories, 
while there is the unceasing demand main- 
tained by the Sunday-school and by the 
publishers of religious books. This is a 
mine that can not be exhausted. It has for 
the writer an amazing amount of heroic 
legends to draw upon, it has some of the 
world’s greatest poetry to be adapted to 
children; it has history; it has the fables 
or parables—all waiting to be drawn upon 
by the writer with ideas, and worthy of the 
finest and highest type of imagination. 
Many of us thrill to the romance and ad- 
venture of the Teutonic sagas or of the 
Gaelic legends, and yet fail to thrill to lore 
equally wonderful in the marvelous story 
of the human race as told in the Bible. 





The Teutonic and Gaelic sagas, just re- 
ferred to, also offer an immense field for 
work of this kind. The Arthurian cycle has 
been fairly well covered, but not exhausted. 
The great Cuchulain cycle of Ireland, how- 
ever, and the Icelandic and Germanic lieder, 
afford a field that has been all but un- 
touched. Indeed, except for the Niebulun- 
gen legends none of these great cycles are 
easily accessible, even for adult reading, ex- 
cept in the larger libraries, though William 
Morris’s unforgettable translations of Scan- 
dinavian legends can be procured from any 
book store. 


The native American Indian lore has been 
—we can hardly say neglected, but certainly 
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it has not been sufficiently worked. This 
field requires more research, if one is to 
make available for himself new and “in- 
teresting material, than the other groups of 
legends, since unfortunately few people were 
interested enough in our early history to 
preserve the vast amount of legendary and 
mythical material at their hand. In old 
books, unused legends and heroic tales are 
to be picked up—usually available, how- 
ever, only in the larger libraries, or else in 
sparcely settled parts of the countries, where 
until recent days Indians were to be found, 
and which retained some of the lore that 
had passed down through the years. 

Then again, other races contribute their 
material. Fascinating books have been 
written by missionaries and other residents 
in China and Japan, in the Mohammedan 
countries, in the South Sea Islands, in 
Africa. This material, for the greater part, 
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must be got first hand, with the exception 
of legendary lore from Arabia and Persia, 
whose literature has come to us in vast 
quantities, notably through the work of 
Burton and Lane. 

In planning to write material of this kind, 
it is well to study carefully the publishers’ 
book lists, in order to ascertain just what 
has been published, what fields have been 
explored for children’s books; and what 
kind of work publishers want. 

The work involved is seldom slight, be- 
cause with the exception of the “Mother 
Goose” rhymes, the reader must make a 
certain amount of study of the material 
available, with the consequent selection, the 
determining upon the best form for present- 
ing such material, and then the actual writ- 
ing. But the study is intensely fascinating, 
since it opens up to one, doors to new and 
beautiful fields of fable. 





An Uncrowded Field 


By MARIE GOSSETT HARLOW 


It is trite, but good advice to say that the 
way to learn to write is to write. Just what 
to write is yet a bigger problem, particu- 
larly for the beginning writer. 

In the days of my journalistic apprentice- 
ship, I floundered about from high hopes to 
utter despair. I felt I should limit myself 
to one field, but was quite at a loss as to my 
choice. Very early in the day I discarded 
romantic plots, for invariably I had the 
villain kill the hero, or something else that 
should never happen in that kind of a story. 

I next tried the so-called “high-brow” 
magazines, and while.I have a great appre- 
ciation and understanding of what they con- 
tain, the several bushels of rejection slips 
I received from them testified to the fact 
I had chosen unwisely again. And then, 
like most budding authoresses, I did ju- 
venile stuff for a while. Children are not 
the great absorbing topic in my life, so 
while I could, by hard labor, turn out stories 
acceptable to the best juvenile publications, 





I found that I was being not adequately 
paid for the time and work necessary to 
produce the finished style essential in chil- 
dren’s stories. 

In these days it is “art for stomach’s 
sake,” instead of “art for art’s sake,” as of 
old, so I soon looked to other fields. 

My next venture into the literary field was 
in humor, and this netted me fifty cents for 
one joke, and more rejection slips. And 
then, oh shades of Sherlock! I was made 
associate editor of a detective agency. Inci- 
dentally, I think every spinster in the coun- 
try who had never been out of the home 
town, sent me wild and thrilling (?) tales 
to read and criticize. (Which I did.) 

_ Like the proverbial worm that turned, so 
did I. Just as many another struggling 
writer has done, I decided finally, as I con- 
sidered then, that the road to success lay 
in that commercialized sentimentalism so 
popular with the semi-educated, pleasure- 
mad youth of today. Fortunately, I decided 
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again—I’m sure it is final this time, that 
the thing to do was to find an uncrowded 
field, study it from all angles— and then 
proceed to fame and fortune. A year or 
more free-lancing of everything of possible 
interest from publications of the highest 
type to the home paper at Podunk Center, 
circulation, one hundred twenty-five, brought 
a class of work before me that is limited 
neither in its scope nor treatment. 

A. L. Mencken, editor of the American 
Mercury, recently said that one of the most 
significant phenomena in American litera- 
ture today is the revival of the South. And 
thereby hangs my tale. 

The old South, the slavery-Cavalier 
South, was a dynasty, an oligarchy within 
itself, and although much has been written 
about it, still more could be said. Even to 
this day, the people and customs in many 
cases are those of foreign lands. I have just 
finished a year’s extended tour through the 
South, and how well I know this! Every- 
where among the younger people is a re- 
bellion against the stupidity and obscurant- 
ism of their elders, and out of it all comes 
a new day for the whole race—the negro. 

Negroes have been battling valiantly for 
many years for their freedom from op- 
pressors who sought to keep them unedu- 
cated, untrained. People generally haven’t 
realized the strides they have made in edu- 
cation, in art, in finance. The barriers that 
have existed in the telling of their story 
have, for the most part, been removed, and 
the writer who wishes to specialize will find 
this an uncrowded and profitable field. Ar- 
nold Mulder says in the Independent, “a 
magazine nowadays without a negro story 
is hardly living up to its opportunities.” 

The better magazines such as Atlantic 
Monthly, Forum, Century and American 
Mercury welcome discussion of the negro 








race question. American, Collier's, and 
magazines of that type, also use this ma- 
terial when presented according to their 
needs. Daily newspapers are clamoring 
for this class of informative article. 

There is yet another field—negro publi- 
cations. There are three magazines of the 
better type, The Messenger, The Crisis, and 
Opportunity. There are about a hundred 
newspapers, mostly weeklies. The larger 
newspapers pay regular rates, and in the 
case of series or exceptional work, will pay 
more; often they arrange to use your news- 
paper work exclusively and pay exception- 
ally good rates for this. This is my present 
connection with the Chicago Defender. 

There are approximately a hundred mil- 
lion whites in the United States, and a little 
over ten million negroes. According to 
Government statistics there are more than 
a million illiterates among them. These, 
of course, are being rapidly educated as con- 
ditions change in the South, but there are 
still almost ten million people, eager to read 
about themselves, their history, their 
achievements, their advancement. Aside 
from the general magazines mentioned 
above which pay the best rates, a friendly 
audience of ten million is not to be sneezed 
at. Because this field is not crowded as 
yet, and because there is a great need for 
more of this class of work, you will find 
negro Publications pleasant and prompt to 
deal with. 

There is as yet another market for this 
material, although it is not of so much gen- 
eral interest. Heretofore, if we were in- 
terested in a people other than our own, we 
looked to far-off missionaries for our enter- 
tainment and enlightenment. There is a 
great wave of interest in our neighbor at 
home, the negro, and books on the subject 
are much in demand. 
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Shorthand — a Boon to the Writer 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


SYSTEMS AND METHODS OF STUDY 


To those writers who have decided to 
make a study of shorthand, the first and 
most important question that arises is, 
“What system shall I study?” 

In view of the fact that there are some 
three hundred different systems, the an- 
swer to this question should receive care- 
ful consideration. 

All of the systems of which I have ever 
heard, have for their basis straight lines, 
circles and curves, with which are combined 
hooks, dots and dashes. Most of these sys- 
tems are founded on the phonetic principle, 
i.e., according to sound. Thus, a word is 
written in shorthand just exactly as it is 
sounded and so cleverly do some of these 
systems instruct the pupil in their principles 
that I once knew a reporter who “took” a 
short speech in a foreign language and then 
read it back correctly without having the 
slightest knowledge of that language. 

There are, however, certain salient points 
that should receive careful attention before 
a decision is reached regarding any one sys- 
tem. To this end it is advisable that the 
would-be shorthand writer obtain as much 
information as possible. You can do this 
by writing to the various shorthand pub- 
lishers and asking for their literature, inter- 
viewing friends and others whom you know 
to be shorthand writers, obtaining data from 
commercial schools, etc. If you are ac- 
quainted with, or can secure an introduc- 
tion to, a court reporter, by all means do so 
and ask him ‘to give you his advice in the 
matter. Then, when you have secured all 
this information, retire to some quiet corner 
and ask yourself these questions. 

Which is the fastest system, i. e., the one 
that can be written the most rapidly ? Speed, 
of course, is a prime factor in taking notes, 
and, while the majority of shorthand sys- 
tems are all that their name implies, lengthy, 
awkward characters may prove to be a con- 





siderable handicap. Of course, there is no 
doubt about some systems being more rapid 
than others, though it is also true that speed 
depends to a large degree upon the personal 
ability of the writer. 

Next to be considered is the question of 
accuracy. What good does it do you to 
write a book full of characters at a high 
rate of speed when they mean absolutely 
nothing when you try to read them? Are 
the characters so alike that you will have 
difficulty in distinguishing them or having 
them make sense? If so, steer clear and try 
some other course. 

We now come to that particularly trying 
system, the one that has both speed and ac- 
curacy so long as the notes are fresh in the 
mind—so long as they do not get “cold.” 
By “cold” notes I mean notes that were 
written six months or a year ago, so that 
the mind retains but a hazy, if any, recol- 
lection of their subject matter. The cause 
of this trouble is to be found in the fact 
that the system has several meanings for 
the same character. Needless to say, unless 
a person is equipped with more than ordi- 
nary brain capacity, the study of a system 
of this kind would merely be a waste of 
time, especially to the writer who may not 
have occasion to use some notes for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

While pondering on the pros and cons of 
different systems, it would be well to con- 
sider the ease and the length of time 
in which a knowledge of shorthand may 
be acquired. As stated above, most systems 
are based on the phonetic principle, but 
there are some that are not. Personally, I 
believe that a system based on the phonetic 
principle offers the most advantageous 
method of learning, but this is only a mat- 
ter of preference. Some publishers claim 
that their course can be mastered easily in 
seven days; others extend the time to 
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thirty days, and still others require six 
months or a year. I hesitate to discuss any 
of these systems because I am not familiar 
with them all. However, I will say that if 
you are convinced that a seven-day system 
will meet all the requirements of the ideal 
system, I see no objection to studying it. 

The cost of most shorthand courses is 
about the same, differing only in whether 
you study it yourself, with a private teacher, 
or in a commercial school. The two last 
named methods are, of course, much more 
expensive than the first, and the charge may 
vary anywhere from a few dollars to a 
few hundred dollars. Self instruction, how- 
ever, is by far the most reasonable, cost- 
ing but a few dollars for a textbook and 
key, together with the necessary incidentals 
such as notebooks, pencils, etc. 

Another item, which, no doubt, enters 
into the ease with which a system is learned, 
is the amount of shorthand reading matter 
available. By this I mean magazines, books, 
etc., written entirely in shorthand. Just as 
a child learns a language most rapidly by 
voluminous reading, so does the shorthand 
pupil learn by reading. Many of the best 
systems have a regular shorthand magazine, 
published in shorthand, as well as a number 
of books written entirely in shorthand, 
which may be purchased or borrowed for 
a nominal sum. Needless to say, this is a 
point which should not be overlooked. 

In listing the requirements of the ideal 
system, I should rate them about as 
follows: 


PT tiara cistsv sa roarri mara Sfor sisi craic hio'n srwlaie' se 25% 
(AIS eg eC trier Pear eerie 25% 
Cold Notes (by which I mean the ease with 
which they may be read after a long period 
ANE shen, Zisles Sea Muraawwlerw us wwvelgieareie 25% 
Shorthand reading matter available......... 15% 


Time required to master principles of system 10% 


I have set the lowest percentage on the 
time required to study the system because 
I believe that this is the least important con- 
sideration. Few systems, if any, require 
longer than a year, and in many of them the 
time for acquiring a mastery of the princi- 
ples is limited only by the amount of time 
you put into study each day. The first three 
items I have rated equally because, without 
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one, there is no advantage in having the 
others, and these three items are really the 
major portion of any system. 

And now a word as to methods of study. 

If you decide to take up a course in a 
school, you will be governed entirely by the 
rules and regulations which they have 
worked out so as to give you, in their 
opinion, the best benefits possible. 

But if you decide to take up the study 
yourself, perhaps a few pointers would not 
be amiss. 

First of all, thoroughly study the Jesson 
before you attempt to write out the exer- 
cises. Then, having written the exercises, 
correct them carefully by means of the key 
and write all mistakes at least one hundred 
times. This will tend to make the mind 
retain that particular impression so that a 
repetition of the mistake probably will not 
occur. 

As you write the exercises, pronounce 
each word aloud, especially in the case of a 
phonetic system. This will accustom you 
to hearing the words and associating the 
correct character with them at the same 
time so that, eventually, you will really be 
thinking in shorthand. Of course, when 
you have acquired that facility, your hardest 
battle is over. 

Besides your exercises, read everything 
you can obtain that is written in shorthand. 
The more you read, the more rapidly you 
will learn. 

As you progress, write all those words 
that you know in shorthand when you are 
taking notes. In time you will be writing 
everything in shorthand. When reading a 
newspaper, Or a magazine, or a book, take 
a sharp-pointed pencil and trace the short- 
shorthand equivalent over the words as you 
read them. 

Seize every opportunity to “take down” 
lectures, sermons, and speeches. Never 
mind if you do not get everything! Try to 
finish one complete sentence and then pick 
up another one whenever you can. Eventu- 
ally you will not be leaving anything out. 

Have some member of your family, or a 
friend, read to, you slowly from a book or 
paper while you write the corresponding 
shorthand characters. Afterwards, go over 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Simplicity 






Practical Advice from Burt L. Standish, 
Author of “Frank Merriwell” 


By E. ATKINSON 


Mr. Gilbert Patten, the man who wrote 
for many years under the name Burt L. 
Standish, author of the “Frank Merriwell” 
series, sent me some very constructive ad- 
vice in three nice letters. He writes: 

“Writing is a hard game to win at. To 
the average person it seems easy and sim- 
ple. But writing is a trade, just like other 
trades, and those who succeed at it are espe- 
cially qualified for such success, for they 
are patient and persevering and as courage- 
ous as Galahad. When I have completed 
a piece of work, I go over it slowly and 
carefully, looking for mistakes. In the old 
days I had not time for rewriting, but now 
I always rewrite at least once—sometimes 
two and three times. Write—and then re- 
write. That’s one way to improve. Scan 
every sentence closely to see if it is con- 
structed well. Use short sentences, with a 
longer one thrown in here and there; and 
try to vary the construction of your sen- 
tences, so that they do not become monoto- 
nous. But look out not to make them bi- 
zarre. Keep that word simplicity before you 
always. Be natural. 

“To not strive for fine effects in writing; 
be simple, but not commonplace. By this I 
mean write naturally, but don’t say things 
over and over in the same way and don’t 
say them just the same as everybody else 
does. This is all right in dialogue, but it 
lowers the tone of work of a different na- 
ture. Let me illustrate. ‘As quick as light- 
ning.’ This has been used as a simile until 
it is worn shabby. Also—‘As quick as a 
thought,’ ‘As quick as a flash,’ ‘As quick 
as a wink,’ etc., etc. But supposing you 
could think of something else equally illus- 
trative of swiftness that has never been 





> oe 


used before, or rarely used—why, then you 
have expressed yourself effectively in an 
original way and escaped being bromidic.” 

Mr. Patten is right. Countless times I 
1ave noticed such things in stories that have 
“got by.” Why not avoid these? As he 
says, the use of old, worn similes lowers 
the tone of an author’s work, except when 
used in dialogue. 

Further Mr. Patten says: “No matter 
what kind of a job you tackle, don’t be 
afraid to say, ‘I can do it.’’ That isn’t boast- 
ing. If you think it is, don’t tackle the job. 
I never got anything unless I went after it 
and told the parties I interviewed that I 
could do it. Modesty is all right, but back- 
wardness and self-deprication is deadly. Set 
your teeth, sail in, and you'll get there. Only 
—remember this—-don’t ever be satisfied 
with anything you do, no matter how well 
it is done. Tell yourself: ‘I can do that 
better the next time.’ And then do it better 
if you get another chance. 

“Never feel satisfied to do anything just 
well enough to ‘get by.’ The person who 
follows that policy never travels far. The 
man who gives as little as he can for what 
he gets will never get as much as he could.” 

Mr. Patten started his career as a writer 
when in his teens. At nineteen he was pub- 
lishing a newspaper in Maine. No longer 
does he use Burt L. Standish as a pen name. 
He now is writing moving pictures and 
plays for Broadway. Success to him! And 
may his advtce quoted here help the be- 
ginner in the game that is hard to win at. 
Just remember to set your teeth, do your 
best, and give as much as you expect to get 
—and you'll succeed. 
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SEVEN CLASSES OF SCRIBES i d 

(With an apology to William S.) h 

By EDWARD DANIEL FOX Fi 

li 

4 
All the world’s a tale, f \ 
But all the men and women are not writers: I 4 eral 
Scores have their exits, few their entrances; ti aoe 
And no man in his time writes all the parts, | fh ofte 
His works though are countless pages. Class one, the unknown, ‘ that 
Scribbling and scrawling in untutored ways. i) yr 
And then, the simple student, with his story, i! I 
And grinding hopeful pace, writing like mad, | i sati 
Most willingly to learn. And then, young poet, ‘ sh 
Rhyming like possessed, some terrible ballad, a ie 
Mailed to a press-room highbrow. Next pot-boiler, | it can 
Full of strange tales, and skilled in his art, m ie: 
Zealous in effort, sudden and quick in news, Fi sa 
Seeking editor’s approbation, | i) for 
Even in that lion’s den. And then, best seller, a oT 
In fair round story, with good plot outlin’d, Bi tra 
With fine climax, and speech of latest cut, ‘ has 
Full of wise words, and modern action swift, |i nb 
And so he writes his part. The sixth class shifts, | m I 
Into this scribe, the literary hack, | ‘ the 
Who writes ’bout all he knows, and much besides; 17 
His manuscript all sav’d, no world too wide ! i! MES we 
For his pen work; and his manly frame, : i os 
Turning again from rejection slips, pipes ! ‘; oie 
And whistles on his way. Last class of all i) I 
That ends this strange, eventful history, it ras 
Is writer unprepared, and mere wasted effort; : f - 
Sans sense, sans punch, sans plot, sans everything. ‘ not 
i) ide 
i) qui 
put 
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Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Forty-three in Mr. Kennedy's Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


CONSIDER THE READER 


While it is true that successful poets gen- 
erally write to please themselves, the state- 
ment has received too much stress. Many 
who wish to be poets, remembering this 
often repeated truth, leap to the conclusion 
that any poem written to please the writer 
will be necessarily successful. Probably it 
will be successful—in pleasing the writer. 

If the writer desires no more, he is easily 
satisfied. Most of us want to have our 
work read; a fact that we demonstrate by 
cornering our friends and relatives and 
reading it to them. The unfortunate friend 
can not do less than assume an intelligent 
expression and murmur fervently, “Great 
stuff, old man,” whether he knows what it 
is all about or not. Other readers are more 
fortunate, because they do not have to read 
what they dislike. The poet has no right 
to feel outraged because readers are not at- 
tracted to his writings. The reader, also, 
has his rights; he is under no compulsion 
to read what he does not like, nor what he 
does not understand. 

It might be well, therefore, to consider 
the psychology of the reader of poetry, to see 
whether we can not manage to please him 


\ without ceasing to please ourselves in what 


we write. To do so properly, we must go 
back again to the very beginning of prosody, 
and consider the reason for writing in verse 
at all. 

Rhythm and meter, the distinguishing 
marks of verse form, have the power to 
make the reader more sensitive to emotional 
effects. The writer of a textbook on trigo- 
nometry desires merely to convey certain 
ideas to his readers’ mind as clearly and as 
quickly as possible. He is striving for a 
purely intellectual effect. The poet, on the 
other hand, is always striving—or should be 


—to effect his reader emotionally. He 
wants to make the reader feel something. 
Therefore, he uses a form that, in itself, 
tends to quicken the emotional conscious- 
ness, and place the reader in a condition re- 
ceptive to emotional material. 

But the use of such a form is not free 
from danger. A regular metrical beat tends 
to have an almost hypnotic effect. It com- 
pletely detaches the mind of the reader from 
the world of common experience. If it is 
monotonous enough, it is likely even to send 
the reader off to sleep. This is one extreme 
of the effect of verse form. The other is in 
the use of a meter so broken that the reader 
can not follow the rhythm. Just as his at- 
tention is becoming absorbed, the meter 
grows so irregular that the spell is broken, 
the attention lost. 

The business of the writer, therefore, is 
to make use of the tendency, without falling 
into either extreme. By constant, but min- 
ute variation of his rhythm and meter, he 
must keep the mind of his reader always 
absorbed, but always alert. He must keep 
the background of regular meter to separate 
the reader from the world of every day; 
and at the same time he must provide a 
wealth of metrical variation to make the 
imaginary world of his creation worthy of 
constant and delighted attention. 

Suppose that the writer succeeds in hit- 
ting this happy medium, he must be sure that 
what he puts into his verse is worth the 
concentrated attention of the reader. Be- 
cause he is brought into a condition of 
heightened receptivity, he can take in much 
more in a few lines than he could from 
prose. He can plunge at once into a world 
of imagination to which the prose-writer 
could lead him only by long and slow steps. 
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Thus, poetry has to be compact; it has to 
be full of vivid imagery, or the very ex- 
cellence of the form will be a drawback. 
If the excellence of the verse attracts more 
attention than what the verse has to say, the 
process of reading it becomes a mere sensu- 
ous enjoyment in which the reader finally 
loses all thread of idea. Put to sleep men- 
tally if not physically, he at length loses all 
interest. Even great poets sometimes fall 
into this error: 
A land that is lonelier than ruin ; 

A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 

Wan waste where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless and boundless, and flowerless 

But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free; 


Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea. 


a ' flickers the flight of the swallows, 
Far flutters the weft of the grass 

Spun dense over desolate hollows, 

More pale than the clouds as they pass ; 
Thick woven as the web of a witch is 

Round the heart of a thrall that has sinned, 
Whose youth and the wrecks of its riches 

Are waifs of the wind. 


The pastures are herdless and sheepless, 
No pasture or shelter for herds; 
The wind is relentless and sleepless, 
And restless and songless the birds ; 
Their cries from afar fall breathless, 
Their wings are as lightnings that flee; 
For the land has two lords that are deathless,—- 
Death’s self, and the sea. 


These twain, as a king with his fellow, 

Hold converse of desolate speech; 
And her waters are haggard and yellow 

And crass with the scurf of the beach; 
And his garments are gray as the hoary 

Wan sky where the day lives dim; 
And his power is to her, and his glory, 

As hers unto him. 

No one who will read aloud and analyze 
these lines from Swinburnes By the North 
Sea, can doubt that they are excellent verse, 
and that.they are packed with good images. 
The fact remains, however, that what they 
have to say is not sufficient to carry all that 
technical excellence. Imagine reading sev- 
enty-five stanzas all equally good, and then 
trying to tell what the whole poem is about! 
The reader may carry away a mood or an 
impression from the poem, that is all. 
Long before the end, the mind has been 
lulled into a pleasurable stupor by the magic 
of the melody, and the bewildering succes- 


sion of images. 
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The lines quoted above are from the 
work of a genius. Imagine trying to read 
the work of a less gifted writer whose verse 
has only metrical perfection—or something 
near it—and nothing more. The reader 
simply does not have a fair chance. The 
writer himself, carried away by the melody, 
and knowing what he wanted to say, ex- 
cuses shortcomings in expression. He can 
not expect equal charity from the reader. 
Even more lamentable is the work of many 
novices, wherein the writer excuses his me- 
trical shortcomings because he feels that his 
idea is worth while. He himself may stum- 
ble over the ragged lines in pursuit of his 
clever or lovely idea, but he must be an op- 
timist indeed, if he expects the reader to 
follow. 





But assuming that the writer does suc- 
ceed in steering a safe course between these 
twin dangers, he may fail to reach the mind 
and heart of his reader for another reason. 
Poets often complain that work inferior to 
their own wins acceptance, while theirs is 
neglected. Often, they are right. Bad 
poetry is frequently more popular than good 
poetry. Here again we must go back to 
fundamentals for the reason. 

What is the object of all writing? Or of 
all speech for that matter? Obviously, to 
establish a relation between the minds 
two or more people. The writer or speaker 
wishes to convey an idea or emotion to the 
mind of the reader or hearer. Not all ideas 
are equally easy to convey. 

If I wish to express a perfectly simple 
idea, such as, “It is raining,” I find the task 
a simple one. Any child can understand it 
without effort because the idea is a per- 
fectly familiar one. It represents an ex- 
perience known to all mankind. Now sup- 
pose I wish to convey the reason why rain 
falls. At once, I am confronted with an 
immensely more difficult idea; one that 
some people can not grasp however well | 
explain it, one that many people can grasp 
only after hearing a careful and detailed 
explanation. What shall we say, then, about 
the task of explaining the Einstein theory, 
of which the author himself has asserted 
that only twelve men in the world are cap- 
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able of understanding completely? Obvi- 
ously, it will call for a tremendously greater 
effort. 


Probably no poet wants to write about the 
Einstein theory, because poets are primarily 
interested in conveying emotional effects. In 
this effort, too, we will find the same wide 
variety of ease in expression. An emotion 
that is simple and familiar, one that is com- 
mon to all mankind, may be expressed in a 
word: home, mother, hunger, sleep, love. 
It is exactly such subjects that have been 
sentimentalized almost to death by many 
“popular” song writers. They are easy to 
express, easier to understand. If we con- 
ceive of a more complex emotional state— 
for example, the struggle in the child’s heart 
between love for his home and a desire to 
escape and lead his own life—the difficulty 
of expressing it grows immensely, not only 
because the emotion itself is more complex, 
but because it is less familiar to the reader. 
The writer now can not satisfy himself with 
the easy assurance that his reader knows 
all about the emoti@ in question. It now 
becomes the poet’s business to compel the 
reader to understand by increasing vivid- 
ness and definiteness of expression. Ham- 
pered by the difficulty of getting his idea 
expressed at all and the necessity of mak- 
ing the expression clear, he may produce a 
much finer poem that will be less wide in its 
appeal because it will be less widely under- 
stood. 


If we can say as much as that about an 
emotion fairly familiar, what shall we say 
about the difficulty of expression when the 
emotion or idea is unique, personal to the 
writer, something that has never before 
found expression? There the poet virtually 
must compel us to think and feel as he wills. 
He has to put something before us to which 
we must react in a particular fashion or not 
at all. Often, the greatest poets must éail 
of complete success. A notable instance 
may be found in the “prophetic” writings of 
William Blake : 









And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

Here we have excellent verse, and a cer- 
tain splendor of imagery that may almost 
compel us to read the lines even though we 
do not know what they are all about. The 
emotional effect that comes to us certainly 
is confused, even though a glowing one. 
Whatever the average reader gets from it, 
he will not suspect that it is an appeal to 
English painters, sculptors, and architects, 
nor will he have more than the vaguest idea 
as to what it is that Blake desires of these 
people. 

This is unquestionably excellent poetry, 
but not poetry for any very large audience. 
Blake either did not find it possible to ex- 
press his idea-emotion in a fashion intel- 
ligible to the average intelligent reader, or 
he did not feel the necessity. As J. Middle- 
ton Murray says in his volume, The Prob- 
lem of Style, which has in part inspired this 
article, “If they (poets) do not feel this 
necessity, then they are either mystics or 
madmen, and we have only to regret that the 
norm of the common experience is some- 
times pitched so low that when a man has 
made the effort, he is still reckoned as mad.” 

Blake, indeed, was reckoned as mad by 
many people. The reason was that he could 
not, or would not, make clear to his readers 
the emotional or ideal effect that he was 
trying to express in his writing. A way of 
expressing it does generally exist. How it 
is to be found, we must tell in another ar- 
ticle. 
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# WITH THE EDITOR # 





THE UNKNOWN WRITER 


Now and again the cry is raised by a 
budding writer that editors of the larger 
publications discriminate against his ma- 
terial. In spite of the numerous articles, 
the market tips, and the editorial advice 
which repudiate his contention of discrimi- 
nation, he firmly believes that his literary 
efforts are not given the proper considera- 
tion. Leaving aside the question of merit, 
and adaptability to that particular publica- 
tion’s needs, every article submitted to a 
magazine is given a careful reading. 

Some few mornings ago one of our cor- 
respondents sent the editors of WRITER’s 
DicEstT a publication devoted to authors and 
journalists. In this copy was marked a cer- 
tain article presumably written by a prom- 
inent editor. The writer of the article in 
question touched lightly upon the methods 
followed by editors in considering manu- 
scripts. Reference was made to The Sat- 
urday Evening Post as_ discriminating 
against the works of an unknown writer. 

The following letter from the editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post to the editors 
of WritTeEr’s Dicest is conclusive proof that 
discrimination is not made against tyro’s 
labors. 

“In order to expedite the reading of 
manuscripts from our regular contrib- 
utors and to insure sufficient time for a 
careful weeding out of promising ma- 
terial from unknown writers, the manu- 
scripts that are submitted to The Satur- 
day Evening Post are divided roughly 
into two classes. In class one are in- 
cluded all manuscripts from regular con- 
tributors whether they are submitted di- 
rectly or through agents and all manu- 
scripts from writers or persons in public 
life whose names are well known. Class 
two indicates all the other material sub- 
mitted to the weekly. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is particularly interested in dis- 

covering and developing new writers. In 





1926 seventy new names appeared in the 
weekly. As more than fifty thousand 
manuscripts come into the Editorial De- 
partment in the course of the year, you 
will see why some such separation of ma- 
terial as the above is necessary unless 
a timely and probably available feature 
or story from a regular contributor is to 
be held up or the mass of the unknown 
material given a hurried reading. Under 
our present system there are three readers 
who give all their time to going over the 
class two material and any manuscript 
with the slightest promise is given one 
and often several more readings by the 
editors. The class one manuscripts are 
read at once by the editors in the Manu- 
script Department and in the majority 
of cases are referred to Mr. Lorimer for 
his. final reading on the same day that 
they are received.” 
Very truly yours, 
Tue Eprror. 





LEARNING ONE’S BUSINESS 


That writer who desires to be well in- 
formed in regard to every kind of writing 
should bear in mind that there are two ways 
of learning a thing—by chance and by con- 
scious intention. One way is merely to ab- 
sorb the information that can be found in 
his daily writing and experience. The 
other way is to set one’s self to the task of 
learning all there is to know about a certain 
subject. 

While both ways are very effective, it is 
well to remember that the latter has the 
more merit. By setting out to learn all 
about a thing, one can learn more in a day 
than could be absorbed in a month’s or a 
year’s casual observation. The absorbing 
process is fragmentary and incomplete. One 
may go for months without coming into 
contact with fundamentals, and yet often 
knowledge of these fundamentals influences 
everything one should do. 
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Editing the Convention Special 





A Plan Whereby the Association Pamphlet Can Be Made 
the Source of Added Revenue 


By A. P. NELSON 


There is a large and lucrative field await- 
ing the enterprising young writer who has 
had a little experience in editing house pub- 
lications or other small magazines. This 
field is issuing the convention pamphlet, or 
“special editions” as they are called some- 
times. 

In every large city of any importance, 
and even in a large number of smaller cities, 
there are constantly a large number of state 
and national associations holding conven- 
tions. This is usually the one event of the 
year to which all members of an associ- 
ation look forward with a great deal of 
pleasure and anticipation. Usually, in nine 
instances out of ten, a great deal of money 
is spent at these conventions, getting suit- 
able entertainment, for the sessions, or the 
banquet or dinner dance, which furnishes 
the climax to the convention. 

It is a very good plan to get in touch 
with the secretary of the organization about 
two months prior to the time of the con- 
vention and outline your plan. Inform him 
that you will issue, edit, and distribute any- 
where, from 1,000 to 1,500 small four-page 
pamphlets which are really minature news- 
papers. You will then quote him a price 
of approximately $60 for the entire job. 
The printing and paper ought not to cost 
you more than $30 at the most, leaving 
you a net profit of $30. If the secretary 
shows a little interest in your proposition 
then tell him that the little “special” will 
contaifi interesting bits of humor, short, 
peppy articles that will make good reading 
and which will make a “hit” with the con- 
vention members. Show him that if he 
will assist you, he ought to be able to single 
out prominent workers in the organization 
and make them the subject of harmless 
humor in the form of jokes and epigrams. 
This is usually an idea that will appeal to 





him for he knows almost everyone in the 
organization and sees in this little publica- 
tion a chance to spread that “good fellow- 
ship” which every association aims at. 


If he demurs at the idea of the cost then 
tell him that you should be able, with his 
assistance, get a few of the prominent 
manufacturers who are interested in the 
convention to take a small space in the pub- 
lication to help bear the cost. With his help 
this ought not be a hard thing to do. In 
many instances I find that manufacturers 
and business men are more than willing to 
subscribe for advertising space in the pub- 
lication, particularly at a time like this. If 
the association is a trade association you 
will have little trouble in getting manufac- 
turers to take space, for it will mean that 
they are bringing the name of their firm 
directly before the retailers at the session. 


However the secretary of the association 
may want to bear the entire expense of the 
publication and thus give no particular 
manufacturer or firm an advertising advan- 
tage. The “special edition” idea has gone 
over in every instance that I proposed it, 
and I can see no reason why writers in 
other parts of the country cannot use the 
same method. 


In case that you have met a secretary 
who does not care to make the experiment, 
or who does not feel inclined to spend that 
sum of money for the entertainment of the 
delegates, then try your luck among the ex- 
hibitors at the convention. 


Exhibitors can always be found at any 
convention of professional men, or men 
engaged in the trades. This is the one oppor- 
tunity that they have of seeing a large num- 
ber of retailers together at small cost. Con- 
sequently they have attractive booths and 
spend a great deal of money in order to 
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attract the retailers to their booths where 
large numbers of sales are usually made. 

An exhibitor will usually jump at the idea 
and will bear the entire cost of the publica- 
tion. In return for his offer you can give 
him a large ad or two placed at advantage- 
ous positions in the “special edition” and 
he will feel that it is a very good invest- 
ment. So there are three or four different 
ways in which you can sell a “special edi- 
tion” at a convention or meeting of any 
size. 

The special edition in most cases is al- 
ways distributed at the banquet. If possible 
have the entertainers or musicians distribute 
them which lends to the charm of the occa- 
sion. When passed out at the banquet peo- 
ple always open them up and see what it 
is. Then they begin reading a few interest- 
ing items and before long they will all be 
chuckling over it. It has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the plain advertising “broad- 
side,” because those in attendance will al- 
ways put one in their pocket and read it 
at home, if they haven’t time at the conven- 
tion. The “special” should have all the ear- 
marks of care so that people can see that 
it is meant for their entertainment, and not 
primarily to try to sell them something. 
Their whole mental attitude toward it is 
pleasant, and they may even pass it on to 
others to read. In any event, if you have 
written your copy carefully and tried to make 
the makeup attractive, there is no reason 
why it should not surprise and please. 

The first thing to remember is to get a 
suitable title for the publication. Don’t be 
stereotyped in this task. Select something 
that is humorous, yet at the same time 

















representative of the association itself. A 
few of those which I issued recently and 
which pleased the delegates very much was 
“The Eye Opener” for an association of 
optometrists, and “The Thunderbolt, the 
World’s Worst Oil Newspaper,” for an 
association of independent oil jobbers. A 
good title will go a long way toward the 
success of your venture. 

Be careful in the selection of your arti- 
cles. If you try to be serious, then give 
them concrete facts, not glittering general- 
ities of business success. Remember that in 
most cases you are dealing with practical 
business men who can easily see the flaws 
in efforts of this kind. It is really better 
to be funny, for nearly all business and 
professional men like humor and wit. 

It is not necessary to have a good knowl- 
edge of printing and magazine makeup in 
order to edit one of the publications. All 
that is needed is writing ability and courage 
to sell the publication. A printer will gladly 
help you with the mechanical requirements 
of the task, when you give him the job 
of printing it. 

Now let us suppose that with hard work 
a writer could issue about ten of these “con- 
vention specials” per month. That would 
mean a net income of $300 for him which 
is not at all disproportionate for his work. 
If he is a fiction writer he will also find 
that he will meet a great many people who 
will make excellent characters for his short 
stories and novels. Last, and best of all, 
he will have made enough money in about 
eighteen days of work so that he will have 
approximately twelve days left out of the 
month to write as he pleases. 
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The Preparation of Scientific and 
Technical Papers 


The manuscript which involves many 
technical and scientific information is rather 
difficult to prepare as to form. The com- 
pilation of figures, the correctness of scien- 
tific annotations and the inclusion of addi- 
tional technical information afe, in the main, 
the chief obstacles to good form in such 
manuscripts. Hereto very little advice, 
especially from a scientist’s standpoint, has 
been given on this phase of manuscript 
preparation. 

Sam F. Trelease and Emma S. Yule, 
both noted scientific educators, have amassed 
a great deal of information, which will 
prove invaluable to writers, in their joint 
book, “The Preparation of Scientific and 
Technical Papers.” 

The book follows in logical order the 
planning and the order of topics, the form- 
ing of the topics into outlines, the manu- 
script itself, and the correction of proofs. 
Aside from this, a general discussion of 
tenses in scientific papers is given to ini- 
tiate the lay writer into the mysteries of 
scientific language. What will be of espe- 
cial help is the list of standard technical 
and scientific abbreviations, the names of 
plants and animals, names and symbols of 
different chemicals and their abbreviations. 
Tables and footnotes are fully explained 
in a non-scientific manner. 

“The Preparation of Scientific and Tech- 

nical Papers.” By Sam F. Trelease and Emma 


S. Yule. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 





Sex Expression in Literature 


An out and out discussion of sex, as ex- 
pressed in literature, has been, more or less, 
a tabu subject. The purist threw up his 
hands in horror at the mention of sexual 
attitude or expression in literary work, 
shunning true sexual expression for a liter- 


ary guise, that only betrays rather than con- 
ceals. “Sex Expression in Literature,” by 
V. F. Calverton, is a frank, open discussion 
of sexual expression, and its presentation 
in literature. 

Mr. Calverton in attacking prudery and 
purist views has hailed a new era of free- 
dom in contemporary literature. Mr. Cal- 
verton is following in the paths of Theodore 
Dreiser, Thomas Hardy, Ivanov, Toller, 
and Wedekind, in his fearless approach to 
sex in literature. His careful analysis of 
the periodic attitudes toward sex is large 
in scope, involving the sex ethics of the 
Elizabethan dramatic works to the more re- 
cent attack upon The American Mercury, 
for its publication of “Hatrack.” The sex 
expression of these periods is portrayed as 
the attitude of the social group, not of the 
individual, and these sex attitudes are traced 
back to their social origins. Summing up, 
Mr. Calverton believes that the sex attitude 
of a social class reflects its economic sub- 
stance, and this reflection is shown in its 
literature, art and philosophy. 

This is a bgok that every writer will wel- 
come as the work of a contemporary literary 
insurgent, whose notable handling of theme, 
is never overcome by sensual expression. 

“Sex Expression in Literature.” By V. F. 

Calverton. New York: Boni & Liveright. 





The Ring and the Book 
Playwrights will welcome the new edi- 
tion of Robert Browning’s poem, “The 
Ring and the Book,” which is illustrated 
with scenes from the production of “Capon- 
sacchi.” The present volume of this 
momentous work is the result of the recent 
popularization of Browning’s poem by 
Walter Hampden. The acting version of 
“Caponsacchi” was based upon the entire 
text of “The Ring and the Book.” 
“The Ring and the Book.” By Robert 


Browning. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 516 pp. 
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This department is for the use of our readers. 
be answered in this department by the editorial staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all 
questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 


Ouestions touching upon literary topics will 
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C. B. K.—It would be best to submit 
about ten of your essays to the different 
newspapers on your list, supplementing this 
copy with the titles of about fifty others. 
In a specific case like this, it is better to set 
a fixed price for the material, although we 
think the price you ask is entirely too low. 
If the quality of the articles warrants it, a 
good price for this would be from ten to 
twenty-five dollars per month. The con- 
tract form should accompany the articles 
when first submitted to the editors, if but 
one sales effort is to be made. However, if 
you plan a series of follow-up letters, send 
the contract with the second mailing. The 
contract should have a time clause embrac- 
ing either six months or a year. 


Mrs. R. S. C.—Double spacing is the 
proper form for poetry. About three or 
four spaces should be between the verses, 
so as to distinguish one verse from the 
other. Poetry payment is made on a line 
rate, therefore the number of words in the 
poem does not have to be stated at the top 
of one’s manuscript. 


Mrs. B. F. M.—Editors, as a general 
rule, do not pay particular attention to man- 
uscripts which are not typewritten. A num- 
ber of literary gems, now appearing in a 
few current public magazines were written 
in longhand. However, the practice of sub- 
mitting hand-written manuscripts is not 
condoned. 


Mrs. J. D.—Wnritter’s DiceEst does not 
sell manuscripts. The criticism department 
is under the direction of James Knapp 
Reeve. The rates for criticism are always 
mentioned in the advertising columns of our 





magazine. Remittance for criticism should 
accompany the manuscript. 





M.M.—Your plan of dividing the manu- 
script into articles of five hundred words is 
good, especially if you intend to syndicate 
the material to newspapers. The rural news- 
paper is the best market for the type of 
articles you have. Submit a sample article 
to each of the different editors for their 
consideration. Rates of payment will vary 
for the material, with payment made on 
publication. Payment should be at the rate 
of one-half to one cent a word. Some rural 
editors, however, pay on space rates. A 
good plan is to submit your sample story, 
and if accepted by the editor, a contract 
form should be sent after the rates of pay- 
ment have been agreed upon. 





G. L. A-——When sending out manuscripts, 
it is correct to put one’s name and address 
in the upper left corner. Double spacing is 
the correct form for poetry, unless the 
length of the poem, or its particular form, 
warrants the triple spacing. The regular 
bond paper should be used for poetry. If 
one uses a paper of the size you have, the 
writing should be parallel with the width 
of the sheet. 





L. K.—The party whom you quote is mis- 
informed. He does not know that material 
is being bought by a number of independent 
companies among which are the following: 
Chester Bennett Production, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, ‘Cal.; Famous-Players- 
Lasky Corporation, 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Universal Scenario Co., 5507 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal., and Zano 
De Mille, 9047 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Cal. 
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Mrs. H. H. K.—Radio material can be 
submitted to the following radio magazines : 
American Radio Journal, 132 W. Forty- 
third St., New York; Mid-West Radio 
Magazine, Planters’ Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Radio Dealer, 10 E. 39th St., New York; 
Radio Engineering, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York; Radio Mechanics, 239 West 
39th St., New York; Radio Record, 1465 
Broadway, New York. 





G. H. V. M.—The market for this ma- 
terial is limited, so much so that only three 
known purchases of such material have been 
made during the past month. It would not 
be of benefit to our readers to publish an 
article dealing with the construction of such 
literary forms. *° 





A.J. M.—The terms, “house organs” and 
“house magazines” are both correct. The 
editor of a house organ should be in com- 
plete charge of the make-up of the publica- 
tion. Material for these house magazines 
is purchased directly by the editor. Jokes 
find a good market in these house publica- 
tions. 


W. J. M.—When submitting two or more 
articles for publication in the same issue of 
a periodical, it is best to use a nom de plume 
with one of the articles, the other to appear 
with your right name. 





Mrs. L. F. B.—There is a market for 
crossword puzzles at the present time. The 
King Features Syndicate, New York, and 
Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York, both 
buy crossword material. 





M. J. W.—The Paine Publishing Com- 
pany, 15 East Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio, is 
in the market for entertainment material. 
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J. G—The manuscript would make its 
best appearance if you would send it flat 
and unfastened. Purchase a manuscript 
cover, fold it once and place your manu- 
script in the folder. 


E. G.—The company mentioned in your 
letter has not been in business for some 
time. 


B. R. B.—It is permissible to offer the 
same feature to newspaper editors in differ- 
ent cities. However, the feature must be 
offered to but one newspaper in a certain 
city. It is not necessary to change the form 
of the feature. We would advise that you 
have the copyright for the feature taken out 
under your own name. To change the first 
paragraph of the news story and submit it 
as your own is not ethical. 


J. F, B.—We would not advise the use 
of real names of persons in your article, 
unless it is a history or a biography. In 
fiction it is seldom, if ever, done. 


R. H. W.—Send the poems to the pub- 
lisher for his consideration. If he accepts 
them, he will pay the cost of printing and 
marketing the books. You can, however, 
have this book published yourself if you 
wish to assume the expenses incidental to 
the publishing. Do not have the poems 
copyrighted before you submit them to this 
publisher. No definite value can be set for 
a book of this quality. Payment is made 
for the material, and when published in book 
form royalties are paid. All these points 
should be covered in your contract. Royal- 
ties are paid, based on the agreement made 
between the publisher and the author. 


























































The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


There are hundreds of amateurs who 
aspire to become their own publishers, 
firmly believing their efforts are good com- 
mercial prospects, even when the number 
of rejections received from the different 
publishers stamp them as unmarketable 
We do not claim that the opinion of a few 
publishers should finish the aspirations of 
a writer, but it should cause him to find 
what is really wrong with his songs, instead 
of spending quite a sum of money in ex- 
ploiting his own wares. 

All publishers make mistakes in picking 
songs for their catalogue. Many have 
reaped a fortune with a song that others 
have turned down. But you can always 
figure that there is something wrong with 
a song, when at least six publishers can see 
no possibilities in it. That should be the 
time when a writer should examine his 
manuscript thoroughly to see if the “punch” 
is lacking, or why it does not “click.” Nat- 
urally your own personal opinion doesn’t 
mean a thing in the song game. You may 
have a fairly good number, but hundreds of 
song writers can turn out that kind. The 
kind the producers want is the best. 

When we first started grinding out songs, 
we always took the personal opinion of the 
men who were of some consequence in the 
songwriting ganze. We listened to their 
criticisms and found out later that they 
usually were right. Even at the present 
time a little suggestion from the men who 
have their fingers on the pulse of the mu- 
sical public will cause us to insert a little 
punch here and there, that may later prove 
invaluable in the sale of it. This method 
has worked wonders and will do the same 
for any one who has been bitten by the 
songwriting bug. 

Some amateurs are so bullheaded, they 
refuse to accept suggestions, criticisms or 
advice, coupled with rejections from many 
publishers, but will plunge hundreds of dol- 
lars in publishing the song themselves and 


find out in the end they have many unsold 
copies on hand, with their bank account 
sadly diminished. 

It would be wise policy, if your song has 
been rejected several times, to seek the ser- 
vices of an honest, conscientious, profes- 
sional song writer to criticize it, before you 
plunge blindly into the “will-o’-the-wisp” 
game of music publishing. A few words 
of advice may save money, time and disap- 
pointment. Ps 

lor example, there is one case of a young 
woman who aspired to be another Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, and sent two of her songs 
for criticism and advice to us. They pos- 
sessed no possibilities whatsoever, so we ad- 
vised her to shelve them and concentrate 
on something better. Instead of foll owing 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. Established 1876 


TREgt, ZIMMERMAN $38" 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
Send poem at once with $9.00 in full for complete piano part, 
fully guaranteed and ready to send to publishers. List of publishers 
free on request with first cash order. Poem revision and melody 
without piano part, $3.00 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 














I WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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this advice, she published both songs her- 
self and had a noted arranger make her a 
special dance arrangement for both songs. 

She advertised in nearly all the trade 
magazines. Arthur Lange, with all his ar- 
tistic and commercial touches in his ar- 
rangements could not make these songs 
even fairly good. 

Some amateurs, whose efforts have been 
rejected by publishers, send their songs to 
well-known writers, in the hope that they will 
recognize their talents and place them with 
a reliable publisher. As a rule a big-name 
writer will refuse all songs sent to him. He 
is afraid of being involved in lawsuits by 
writing a song similar to the one submitted 
by amateurs. One writer told me he had 
to settle for $600 with an amateur who had 
sent in a song to him and claimed piracy 
when his own song was released, which, 
unfortunately, had a similar idea and title. 
He told me, and I have always believed 
him, that he was just a victim of circum- 
stances. All songs sent in to him now are 
refused. There are hundreds of ideas, 
musical settings and lyrics possessed by 
amateurs, that only need a_ professional 
finish to put them in condition for a pub- 
lisher’s consideration. The big publishers 
want songs that are complete and will not 
consider anything unless the song is in that 
form. We found out, in our early days, not 
to wear out our welcome with the publish- 
ers by submitting unfinished, amateurish 
manuscripts. 


ADVERTISING 


IN 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Brings 
PROFITABLE RETURNS 
Write for Advertising Rate Card 
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SONG WRITERS 

Would you pay $2 for the opinion of the composer 
of That’s How I Need You, Curse of An Aching 
Heart, Pal O’ My Cradle Days, I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier, Cross My Heart Mother I 
Love You, and many other hits? 

For $2 you can get the benefit of my 20 years’ ex- 
perience as a successful song writer. I will analyse 
your song and point out its good and bad points. 
Beyond an honest criticism I guarantee nothing. 

3ut through it you can save yourself a great deal of 
time, worry and postage—money, too, if you are in- 
clined to publish your own songs. Send $2 with your 
song and I’ll do the rest. 


AL. PIANTADOSI, 1576 Broadway, Dept.-A-, New York City 








SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION!!! 


Your poem revised, melody composed and complete piano part, with 
words typed $10.00. Send poem and $10.00 with order. If not 
first class, I will refund $7.00, keeping only $3.00 for revision, 
typing and melody. Ten orchestra parts, playable with piano part, 
$5.00. Booklet on song-writing and addresses of publishers FREE 
with any cash order, on request 


LUTHER A. CLARK 


Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, pate New York. 
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Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 
Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Ukulele arrange- 
ments. Piano Rolls made from MSS. All work 
guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 








ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


Composer and Arranger of Music. Music 

to words and words to music. Address: 

6 West 128th St., New York City, U. S. A. 
Telephone, Harlem 0779 














SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised and melody composed, or words to your melody for 
$3.00. Send for price of piano parts. Your copyright secured. 
Piano rolls made from manuscript copy. Work guaranteed. Lists of 
reliable publishers free. Get our latest Waltz a A. I Watch 
For You, My Rose); sheet musie 30c; rolls $1.00 at your dealer 
or direct: Sample work 4c. Prompt attention to a orders. 


ROSETTA C. PATTERSON 


Box 209, Emporia, Kans. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the need of 
ublications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
prize contests in any way involving the lterary profession, will be found in this column. 
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Prize Contests and Market Notes. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announce the rules for the 1927 annual 
nature poem contest conducted by the club, as the 
result of the establishment of a memorial prize 
fund, called the Elberta Clark Walker Fund, by 
Robert Sparks Walker, naturalist and honorary 
member of the Writers’ Club. 1. First prize will 
be $20 for best nature poem submitted, free to all 
entrants. Second prize will be $10 for best nature 
poem submitted by a southern writer living in the 
South. 2. Poems should be original and unpub- 
lished. 3. Poems should not exceed seventy-two 
lines, but form and style may be unrestricted. 4. 
The name of the author should not appear on the 
manuscript but should be enclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope with the address and the name of 
the poem. 5. No manuscripts will be returned. 
6. Prize-winning poems will become the property 
of the Writers’ Club. 7. The closing date of the 
contest is November 1, 1927. Prizes will be 
awarded January 1, 1928. 8. Send poems to Miss 
Sarah Stansell, Contest Chairman, 2101 Duncan 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 9. Contestants are re- 
quested not to ask for criticism. 


The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio, offer a monthly prize of five 
dollars for the best story of a certain type sub- 
mitted each month, the type changing each month, 
and being announced each issue in these columns. 
Mr. H. W. Wickel, 1006 North 10th St., Reading, 
Pa., is the winner of the first contest—which was 
for western stories and closed on March 15, 1927. 
The prize paid is in addition to, and entirely 
separate from, any sum that may be paid for the 
publishing rights of the story and gives the com- 
pany no rights to the story whatever—the prize 
being offered to stimulate the flow of the type of 
stories the company wants. In order to have the 
contests start on the first of each month, the cur- 
rent contest for sport stories will run from April 
15th to June Ist. The contest for June will be on 
western stories again. For July, the contest will 
be on confession-type stories, not to exceed 6,000 
words—(preferably 4,000 to 5,000 words)—told 
from the woman’s angle and in the first person. 
Other contests for the balance of 1927 will be 
announced in due time, in these columns, to allow 
contestants plenty of time to prepare their ’scripts. 
There are no special instructions for these con- 
tests. When a ’script of the type wanted for the 
month comes for reading, it is automatically en- 
tered in the contest. Writers should remember 
that the B-B Service Company is strictly a selling 
agency, and that no scripts should be submitted 
unless accompanied with its regular service con- 
tract and the reading fee, which for typewritten 
manuscripts is one dollar, regardless of the length 
of the story. If you are not familiar with the 


service, drop a postal card and this company will 
forward you a circular. 


Prizes totaling two hundred dollars for the best 
poems about “Service” are announced by Mrs. 
William A. Bartlett, vice-president of the Poetry 
Society of Great Britain, and chairman of the 
American Section of the Society. One hundred 
dollars has been offered by Mrs. Louis Bennett, 
through the Aerial League of America, in honor 
of her son, Lieutenant Louis Bennett, Jr., who 
dedicated his life to the cause of Service and was 
shot down on August 24, 1918, while serving in the 
10th Squadron, Royal Air Force, in France, after 
he had shot down three enemy aeroplanes and 
nine observation balloons in nine days; and one 
hundred dollars has been offered by Colonel A. A. 
Anderson, the noted artist. The two hundred 
dollar Service Poem Contest prizes are to be 
awarded to the authors of the original poems as 
follows: First prize, $100; second prize, $50; 
third prize, $25; fourth prize, $15. The six next 
best will receive honorary mention. Two prizes 
of $5 each and three honorary mentions will be 
awarded to the best published poems on the sub- 
ject of Service from past or contemporary poets. 
gs contest is open to every one. Entries should 
be addressed to the Poetry Society, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York City. No restrictions are made 
as to the form of poem that may be submitted, 
or to the aspect or aspects of this broad subject 
that may be treated. Poets can send as many 
poems as they wish. The contest closes June 15. 


Sports Afield, 220 South State St., Chicago, IIl., 
announce a $2,000 Prize Fish Foto Contest. The 
rules, announced in the March issue of Sports 
A field, are such that any person who uses any 
kind of manufactured tackle sending in a photo- 
graph which shows the fish and the tackle used 
will be eligible to win prizes. The judges will be 
the most competent in the field and their selec- 
tions will be final. Rules and details governing 
this contest can be found in any late issue of 
Sports Afield. 


Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Ave., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
pay five dollars each month for the best article 
or manuscript submitted to us.” 


Motor Land, 150 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. Editor, D. V. Nicholson. Issued monthly; 
20 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for general articles of interest to auto- 
mobile owners; articles descriptive of touring 
attractions of Pacific Coast states; humorous 
articles with motoring or the automobile as the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“TI recall my first short story... . It was a tale 
of the ring called ‘Battle Galore,’ 
Hamilton, now president of the Palmer Institute, 
gave me advice on how to ‘build it up.’ 
certain that had I known of the Palmer Institute 

sooner, it would have saved me years of labor.” 


and Clayton 


. lam 


i} 


—author of the brilliant novel, “‘Jarnegan,” 
and of the life history of Charlie Chaplin 
in Pictorial Review. 


Be an Alive Writer 


“THERE'S no more interesting 
and alive writer in the country 
than Jim Tully,” says George 
Jean Nathan in the New York 
Times. “If you need proof, 
consult his ‘Jarnegan.’”’ Consult 
also the magazines, we add. 
Vanity Fair, American Mer- 
cury, Pictorial Review, the book 
review and play sections of Sun- 
day papers. Jim Tully’s name 
is frequent. A brilliant writer! 
Being a writer of any degree 
of light today, means being 
alive to what’s thought, to what 
people want to think, to what 
magazines want to print. The 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
specializes in aliveness, and in 
sureness. With Clayton Hamil- 
ton, president; Frederick 
Palmer, vice-president; a group 
of cultured, experienced writers 
and teachers as faculty . . 
the Palmer Institute can help 
your stories interest the readers. 


Help give your stories a mod- 
ern twist, unexpected, sponta- 
neous. Or if already the stories 
lack only the professional touch, 
help give them that! With 
the Palmer Institute your writ- 
ings get full chance. Here is 
personalized, intensive train- 
ing. Your own special talents 
aroused to highest writing 
strength. Palmer Courses 
have enthusiastic endorsements, 
also, by 

Cart CLAUSEN 

RutH Comrort MITCHELL 
Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
KATHARINE NewLin Burt 
Avex McLaren 
Rupert HuGHES 
Jute M. LirpMaNN 


CHARLES KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREENE 











President 


Crayton HAMILTON - - - 
Vice-president 


FREDERICK PALMER - - 


the course I have checked 
© Short Story Writing 
(J English and Self-Expression 
) Photoplay Writing 


Name 





Address, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 15-§ 


Please send me, peace el any obligation, details about 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
























































Just Published! 


The AMERICAN EDITION 
of the POCKET OXFORD 
DICTIONARY | 


Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler, 
from the great Oxford English Dictionary, and | 
revised for the use of American readers by George | 
Van Santvoord, Professor of English Literature | 
in the University of Buffalo, formerly of Yale | 
University. It includes much material of special | 
American interest and importance not to be found | 
in ordinary American dictionaries, and conforms 
to American standards in spelling, pronunciation, 
and diction, 


The skilful planning of the Pocket Oxford Dic- 
tionary will be considered a triumph of condensa- 
tion. This newest of dictionaries, a unique authority 
among books of its size and price, is a beautifully 
printed, durably bound, compact volume, worthy 
of the highest traditions of the Oxford University 
Press. It may be purchased from your bookseller 
or from the publishers. 


1029 pages; printed on fine white paper; bound 
in blue cloth; price $2.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
AMERICAN BRANCH, NEW YORK CITY | 










































“—A letter in appreciation of the won- 
ful work you have done in revising my 


story—.” 
“T shall send you something better soon 
Excerpts from letters from satisfied clients. For the 
kind of story criticism that really helps, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN, 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 





Short trial numbers sent to one thousand’ newspapers on follow- 
ing terms:—We charge one cent a word (special rates on stories) 
and should same sell to ten per cent of Editors will_run series 
by Author paying fifty-fifty of profits or royalties. Typing fees 
subtracted. No charge after trial numbers. 

Houston Co-operative Syndicate 
Vandalia, Mo. 











TITLE AND HEADLINE WRITER 


For book, screen or short story. 
—Make them “snappy and vibrant.’ 


Try the new combination submission-letterhead form, 
to attract and hold editors’ attention. Try both and sell 
your story. Send MS. and $1.00 or write 


JAMES WADSWORTH OSGOOD 
15 East 40th Street New York City 


























BOOK Ss 
PRINTED—PUBLISHED 


Estimates promptly furnished 


DEAN & COMPAN Y — Publishers 
112 Fourth Avenue New York 











“KNOW THYSELF” 

(Continued from page 6) 
there is a crying need for a deeper and 
truer understanding of emotions, instincts 
and motives, and a recognition of the vast 
part played in the individual life by the un- 
conscious, subconscious, subliminal, or 
whatever name you choose to designate 
it by. 

Every order of man, curiously, has the 
illusion that their own task calls for a 
higher plane of intellect than any other ac- 
tivity. Far be it from me to maintain that 
our profession as writers demands a higher 
order of mentality than any other profes- 
sion, but I do hold, unreservedly, that in no 
other calling is the friendly admonition of 
“Know thyself” more necessary than it is 
in the art of fiction makers. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted this 
subject. We could write about it ad infi- 
nitum; yet if we carried it further we 
probably should find ourselves saying the 
same things over but in other ways. But 
if I were asked to put into two words the 
most essential requisite necessary to a true 
and successful! representation of life I would 
say “Know thyself.” 





HUCK FINN, POET 
(With the customary apologies to 
Mark Twain) 

I’ve tuk ter writin’ po’try 
An’ I feel like a fool. 
They say that every po’t 
Is crazy, as a rule. 


I’ve allus hed a notion 

Ter string some words in rhyme, 
An’ I never hev much trouble 

Ter keep ’em beatin’ time, 


But I think they’s sumpin lackin’. 
It’s a thing whut’s called tekneek, 
An’ ef I would be a po’t, 
That’s a thing I gotta seek, 


But ter git that, I’ve a feelin’ 
That I’d hev ter go ter school, 

So I'll chuck the job of po’t, 

’Cause, yer see, I ain’t no fool. 


Writer's Digest 
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Successful writers 








Mail the coupon for 
details of our easy 
\ ~~ payment plan 






EARLY all successful authors own Coronas. They 

tell us Corona is the most practical and convenient 
typewriter for a writer. Compact and portable, it is still 
a complete office typewriter. The writer who owns a 
Corona can turn out the neat, good looking manuscripts 
that make the best impression on any editor. 


You can buy a Corona on easy terms and if you have 
an old machine of any standard make, the Corona dealer 
will accept it as part payment. 


Free Book of Instructions for writers 


use this typewriter 








If you mail the coupon gives you the information 
now you will receive, free youneed about preparing and 
of charge and without ob- submitting manuscripts. Mail 
ligation, a copy of The the coupon now. Get this 
Writer’s Guide, a new book valuable book, together with 
which tells the simplest, complete information about 
easiest method of plotting Corona and the address of 
a story or play, and which the nearest dealer. 


You can own this 
Latest model Corona 


It’s the finest Corona ever 
built—made by the world’s 
pioneer manufacturers of 
portable typewriters. 

A sturdy, dependable writing 
machine with standard four- 
row keyboard, full width (ten 
inch) carriage, twelve yard, 
two color, self-reversing rib- 
bon, variable line spacer, 
everything you expect in an 
office machine. Yet it is com- 
pact, portable, easy to carry 
with you wherever you go. 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 


A small deposit puts Corona 
in your home and then you 
can pay on easy, monthly 
terms just like rent. Your 
Corona dealer will gladly ac- 
cept a used typewriter, any 
standard make, as part pay- 
ment. You need not wait 
another day. Just look up 
Corona in your phone book 
and the dealer will send you 
one for free examination. 

Mail the coupon for the 
latest Corona literature and 
details of our easy payment 
plan. 











~ L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
517 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Book 
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Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide—and complete information about Corona. 
















































































































SELLING STORIES: 


My Clients are doing it—Are] You? 


“TI sold the African yarn I submitted to you for 
criticism. Taking your advice, and starting, as 
you suggested, on page 21, I sold it on its third 
trip at a very good price. Before your alterations, 
the confounded thing had travelled almost as 
many leagues as lie between here and Betelgeuse.” 
—(Bertram W. Williams.) 

“Good for you! After your letter, just re- 
ceived, which informs me of the sale of THE 
PURE QUILL, I know you will sell it in Eng- 
land also, and get me two checks for the one 
story .... In my estimation, this story was a 
wdud. ” Several writer friends said so, and so did 
three critics. You said z, a. fixed it up 
yourself, and sold it... . send you my novel 
in a few days.’ rf tWittiem: Roland Thorp.) 

“Thank you for your very fine criticism. I 
have had this pgs criticised by supposedly lead- 
ing critics, all of whom approved it. No one but 
yourself saw what was fundamentally wrong 
with it.”—(Mrs, R. K. L., League of American 
Pen Women.) 

Letters like these come in daily. My own 
work appears regularly in leading magazines, etc. 
and Editors recommend me as a Critic. I offer 


Criticism, Sales Service, Collaboration, 
Coaching 


to new and established writers, anxious to sell 
their manuscripts in the American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Novels, stories, photo- 
plays, stage-plays, etc.) 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602, (or) Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco,Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are ALWAYS good, as I divide 
my time between the two places.) 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


We operate a special sales service for authors and 
writers, There is a market for every good manu- 
script and we find that market. You will find our 
service of real value to you. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling manuscripts. Write for 


particulars, 
R. GORDON COMPANY 
C4 4417 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

















MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 


No reading fee. Terms, 10%. Revised and typed, 
with carbon copy, $1 a thousand words; without re- 
vision, 50c. Enclose return postage with MSS. Refer- 
ences from authors and publishers. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St., New York City 





MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Husparp, 
158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 











TL UAL GAY OG 0 | dt Mn: UA OM NY 9 a Oe 
Fiction and Articles ef all kinds wanted for marketing. 
Only material with a possibility of s necepted. Criti- 
cism and collaboration and a typing service 


DIFFERENT! 


Write for particular 
AUGUST 
Authors’ 
247 BOYD AVENUE 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


central theme; and short stories ‘built around the 
automobile or the automotive industry. Articles 
between 1,200 and 2,500 words in length are more 
suitable than longer | ones. We can also use articles 
of 500 to 800 words if they are susceptible to 
illustrations or if good photographs for illustra- 
tion accompany manuscripts. For our rotograv- 
ure section, we can use photographs that have good 
news value. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks and payment is made on publication, 
rate depending on subject matter and merit. Our 
minimum rate is three-fourths cent a word and 
two dollars for photographs. Address all manu- 
scripts in care of Mr. J. E. Thrash.” 


Bureau of Literature, Little Falls, Minnesota, 
will begin publication of a poetry magazine this 
summer. The first issue will appear in either June 
or July and will contain eight pages. “We will 
use poems by any writers, but there shall be no 
payment except in subscriptions and_ occasional 
prizes for the time being. The name of the maga- 
zine will be Popular Poems. Subscription price, 
one dollar a year.” 


The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Helen Ferris, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $150 a year. “We use mystery, 
adventure, action and boarding school stories, 
written with the fifteen and sixteen-year-old girl 
in mind. Stories should not be long—from about 
3,500 to 4,000 words in length. We can also use 
some Girl Scout protographs. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
79 Madison Ave., New York City. Editor, Carl 
W. Dipman. Issued monthly; 20c a_ copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want individual photos of 
unusual ways of displaying merchandise, unique 
home-made racks, stands or cases that merchants 
are using, window displays that contain a concrete 
idea that others may use, odd delivery trucks, and 
unconventional and interesting pictures of hard- 
ware dealers or grocers. We are also looking 
for photographs in series, which can be used in 
layouts. We are always in the market for articles 
of from 200 to 1,000 words (preferably 200) on 
ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some hard- 
ware dealers and grocers have actually used and 
found successful. Human interest stories, per- 
sonality articles and success stories are also in 
demand. Stories of this nature should run up 
to 1,500 or 2,000 words, and they should tell the 
story of an unusual store or an unusual man, but 
they should be handled to bring out the human 
interest features. These stories should be illus- 
trated with photographs. Wherever possible, send 
along photographs, samples of advertising, store 
papers, form letters—anything which will  illus- 
trate the points made in the story. We make 
extra allowance for material of this kind when 
determining the size of the check. We can also 
use some good jokes that are original and perti- 
nent. Above all they must be original. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
to two cents a word, depending solely on the 
merit of the contribution, and from one to three 
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dollars each for photographs. Stamped envelope 
should accompany all contributions.” 





Action Stories, 461 Eighth Ave.~ New York. 
“We are, as usual, in the market for short stories. 
We are also in need of two or three short novel- 
ettes, 9,000 to 12,000 words in length with an 
outdoor locale.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Ave, New 
York. “We can use short stories, complete novels 

—20,000 to 30,000 words in length, and a 40,000 
word serial. Good story plot and characterization 
are essential.” 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 
“Our special needs at present are for short stories 
of 5,000 to 6,500 words in length and novelettes 
of 9,000 to 12,000 words, of the heavy plot, full of 
suspense variety, having complications that make 
gripping situations and work up to a big climax. 
In working for plot, however, don’t forget that a 
story should be, first and last, a love story. Be- 
ginning with the May issue we are offering fifty 
dollars to the author whose story the readers 
vote the best in the issue. We are also in imme- 
diate need of a 45,000 to 60,000 word serial with 
dramatic plot and heavy love interest.” 








North West Stories, 461 Eighth Ave. New 
York. “Our immediate need is for short stories 
of the West and North from 3,000 to 6,000 words 
in length, We are also in the market for a 
northern serial and several northern novels. Pre- 
ferred length for the serial is 40,000 to 50,000 

(Continued on page 52) 





















FREE ALL 
TRIAL STANDARD 
REMANUFACTURED MAKES 
LIKE NEW 5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


LOY VALUES fF FAaMS 


WRITE FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG- ITs FREE 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER (O,esrsietir 














AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand-.words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
HELEN E, STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 











And there are many others. 


342 Madison Avenue 


What Is Your Trouble? 


AM accustomed to have writers in trouble come to me skeptical of my 

being able to help them. They have had enough of * ‘instructors” in school 

and college; they are afraid I’ll wish on them a “course” of training they 
don’t want. Here’s what really happens: 

A woman brought me rejected stories dealing with romantic figures of 
the past she didn’t understand. I got her interested in the comedy and trag- 
edy in her own family. Her first story about her son sold for $400, her second, 
about a neighbor’s husband, sold for $400 also, and she is going strong. 

A novelist was afraid to use his own life in a story he burned to write. 
I dispelled his fear. His novel appeared last spring. 

A short-story writer “wrote herself out.” Her editors told me she seemed 
hopeless to them. She appealed to me as a last resort. I discovered she had 
let her thinking overwhelm her feeling. 
applauding every trace of romance and sentiment in her copy. Her sales 
totaled $2400 in the five months she worked with me. 


What is your trouble? I’d be glad to have you write me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weckly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and elsewhere, 
Formerly associate of Walter B. Pitkin. 


Author of “Narrative Technique.” 





I adopted the policy of heartily 









New York City 
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‘‘A real Treasure Chest of ‘English 
Undefiled.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


Gives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly 
the right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you 
areusingthemcorrectly. Athesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 714x10”, 
on thin, opaque paper. Bound in 
handsome Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send 
in the Coupon below. Use the book for ten days. 
Then if you do not find it most useful and valuable, 
you simply need return it, 




















Le a ae ee = SEND ON APPROVAL COUPON = = — — = 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. WD-5P, ] 
| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U. 8. and Canada) the new Amplified 1 
| Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the postman 
$3.00 plus 12c postage and if 1 keep the book will pay you $2.00 ] 
I per month for three months. * ] 
] 





| If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in 
good condition within ten days and you are to refund my $3.12 
l which includes postage. 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn _— money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... you knew how? 

My Service will 5 cata your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








THE INK- POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 


Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 


CONSCIENTIOUS EDITING 


Of your manuscript means fewer rejection slips. An experienced 
copy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on application. 

Typing, with minor revision, carbon a A 606 ig 1,000 words. 

Plain typing, carbon copy. 50c per 

Fifteen years’ experience behind this serie “Circular on request. 

ERROL HUNT DERBY, 
Managing Editor Greensburg Daily Tribune, 
Pennsylvania. 
“Good editing is good instruction.’’ 





Greensburg 
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you are not selling those ge 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MARKET 
(Continued from page 11) 


have been looking for another “Over the 
Hill,” on which: they can make a million, 
rather than another “Queen of Sheba,” on 
which they can spend a million. 

Another important thing to think of, at 
the very outset, is what kind of picture it is 
going to be—by which I do not exactly 
mean, what kind of story. Is it to be for 
a male star, or a female star, or for two 
stars of equal magnitude, or for an all-star 
cast? Whichever you may choose, you 
must conceive your piay, work out your plot, 
and write your synopsis accordingly. li 
it is for a single star, you must take care to 
give that star some faint approximation of 
what he or she thinks is due. In the case 
of some stars you cannot give it all, for then 
there would be nobody else in the picture 
Anyhow, the star’s part must be really 
“fat,” and the other parts lean as a famine 
sufferer. If there are two stars, you must 
try to give them as little to fight over as 
possible. They will fight, undoubtedly, but 
it is your business to feed them bones of 
equal size and succulence. The all-star play 
is, perhaps, the hardest to write so that it 
will please everybody. In fact, it can’t be 
done. If one star and two stars are hard 
to satisfy, what are you going to do with 
six or eight near-stars, each of whom 
thinks he or she should have the “gravy,” 
and “that bunch of hams” should merely 
be used for support? Well, of course, all 
you can do is your best. The rest can safely 
be left to a scrappy director. 

Do not attempt to write a play for a par- 
ticular star unless you have previously suc- 
ceeded in interesting the star and the pro- 
ducer in the idea, and have received some 
definite encouragement from them. I often 
receive such letters as this with a synopsis: 





“I have written this photoplay expressly 
for Miss Corinne Gwanson, and I must ask 
you to take it to her without delay. I am 
sure she will be deeply interested in it, be- 
cause she has eyes exactly like my heroine’s. 
Therefore, please let her have the first 
chance at it, but tell her she must make up 
her mind promptly, as I cannot hold the 
offer open indefinitely.” 
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market, if it is, Miss Corinne Gwanson 
may have work planned for a year ahead, 
and thus may not be interested in new plays. 

perhaps she is over in Europe, recu- 
perating from the bore of getting her last 
divorce, or acquiring a belted earl in readi- 
ness for the next one. When you aim for 
a particular star, you shoot at a very elu- 
sive target, and the chance of hitting the 
mark is slim indeed. 

Avoid night scenes in your photoplay as 
much as possible. Avoid them altogether 
if youcan. They are difficult and expensive 
to film. Sunlight aros, spotlights, and other 
apparatus necessary to take them cost a 
lot of money, and are difficult to lug around 
the country because they are of enormous 
size and weight. If you can do without 
them, so much the better, and so much the 
greater your chance of selling your play. 
Remember that the independent producers, 
who offer by far the best and steadiest 
market for originals, never have the purse 
of Fortunatus. They may not exactly be 
operating on a shoestring, but they look < 
a check twice before they kiss it good-bye. 
For the same reason, you should avoid ex- 
pensive mob scenes. They used to be all 
the rage in photoplays a few years ago, 
but they have gone very much out of favor. 
The results have not been found to justify 
the expenditure, and it is a much-debated 
point whether audiences like mob scenes. 


Do not let your plot involve the perform- 
ance of dangerous “stunts,” or demand the 
imperiling of the lives and limbs of the 
actors. There has been so much talk about 
professional “doubles” and faked thrills 
that most writers of photoplays seem to 
think they can call for all kinds of out- 
rageous things in the certainty that the di- 
rector will find a way to supply them. Of 
course, he will not. He is a more or less 
human being, like the rest of us. He is not 
going to risk the life of a child or a woman, 
or even a husky he-man, just because the 
writer can see no other means of getting 
the “big punch” into his picture. When 
dangerous “stunts” are put into a produc- 
tion—the thing is going out of fashion— 


“ec 


(Continued on page 54) 


When the photoplay is placed on the 
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696 = - Pronounce Proper 


697 Words. ‘Often Mispronounced 
902 Foreign Words & Phrases 
1002 Dictionary of Sea Terms 
> Rhyming Dictionary 

153 Book of Synonyms 

$03 >) Biblical Allusions 

499 Classical Dictionary 

mt American Slang 


1009 Typewriting Self Taught 
435 100 Best Books 

364 How to Argue Logically 
986 How to Talk & Debate 
367 How to Improve Your Con- 


versation 
10093 How to Think Logically 
1097 Memory Improvement 
897 Enjoyment of Reading 

75 Choice of Books 

Srandes on Reading 
1063 Psychology of Laughter 
1069 Psychology of Fear 
985 Psycho-Analysis of America 
651 How to Psycho-Analyze 


ourse: 
186 How I Wrote The Raven. Poe 
166 English As She Is Spoke 


Mark Twain 

980 Oppenheim’s How I Psycho- 
Analyzed Myself 

1106 Story of Greenwich Village 

413 Need for Art in Life” 

93 Book of Pun 

39 Photography Self saat 

83 Life of Jack Londe 

12 Secret of Self- Developme nt 

934 Realism in Literature. 
Clarence Darrow 

831 Crossword Puzzles 

504 Arnold's Literature and 


Dogma 
97 3 Whistler's Ten O'Clock 


re) 
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708 Romance of Words Lecture 
964 Magers English Men of 





10 11 French-English Dictionary 
1105 Spanish-English Dictionary etters 
1216 Italian-English Dictionary 491 Psychology for Beginners 
815 Familiar Quotations 417 Nature of Dreams 

816 Shakes spearian Quotations 217 Puzzle of Personality 
529 | egal Forms 1052 Nature of Instincts and 
835 Helpful Tables Emotions 


ORDER BY NUMBER: Select the books want, put down the 
numbers, and remit 5c for each title ordered, plus le per book for 
carriage charges—otherwise books will be shipped suppress collect. 
Canadian and foreign price 7e per 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S-48 Girard, Kansas 








An Efficient Typing Service under the 
honest supervision of an _ experienced 
writer. The rate is 75c a thousand words; 
including a good quality of paper, one 
carbon copy and all minor c@rrections. 


G. R. WETHERELL, 
P. O. Box 5, Lancaster, Ohio 











“Typing is my business, 
Manuscripts my forte, 

So guide your ark of words this way, 
And anchor in my port.” 


Rates: MSS—70 cents per 1000 words.. Poems— 
2 cents per line. (Minor corrections) 


FAWNA LOUISE 
2706 Maxwell Avenue. Oakland, California 











QUALITY TYPING! 


OUR SPECIALTY is accuracy, neatness and prompt 
service. Minor corrections; carbon copy; extra first 
and last page if desired. 75c per thousand words; 
poetry, 3c per line. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 











Mention WRITERS DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 












































Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a succe 
realize it. If you have the 
of mind requir ig Vy 






ful writer and 
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and techni 
salable st 3 
LYSIS “TES T FREE. Send today for this 

‘ est. and try it. You will re- 





a n expert c s frank opinion whether it is 
wth your while to train for authorship. No obli- 
Dr. i ie tion to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


425 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











EST NEWS! 


A fcal CON.eSt Magazine. issucd and revised oe hiy. 
Contest announcements, helpful hints, articles by win- 
ners, etc. Special to DIGEST readers: copy, 10c coin. 
Regularly c. 

















r T 
STORY IDEAS WANTED 
Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 

field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manu cripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis, Send 
for free bocklet. Establis hed 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














For a short time we will examine, criticise 

and revise some of your work, tell you exactly what 

your drawback is. We have expert typing service. 

Let us see what you have, and maybe we can help you. 
BUREAU OF CRITICISM 

Box 148, Jerome, Ark. 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Fee $3.00. 
HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 











POETS, ATTENTION! 

Get your poem in the new de luxe volume entitled ‘‘SPARKS 
FROM THE ANVIL,’’ edited by Zano De Mille, for the BOOK- 
BUILDERS’ next publication. National publicity and sale. Limited 
number. Particulars free to poets. Address: 

ZANO DE MILLE, Editor, 
9047 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


LEAPN AT HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, wae. rom Tulloss 
“New Way’’ Shorthand and Typewrilina. Speed of 80 100 words 
a minute in Typewritinge—125 to 150 in Shorthand, ° Guaranteed, 
Graduates earn $40 to $60 a week. SO CAN 2 

methods—easy for —. Small cost. Limited Special Offer now onen. 
Send for FREE BOOK—Seeret Explained. Tells All. Write TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 596 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


words; novels, 20,000 to 30,000. Longer stories 
must have woman interest, but the locale can range 
anywhere from the Yukon to the Arctic Circle.” 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 1013 
Island St., North, Tonawanda, N. Y., announce 
that they will award $2,750 in thirty-nine cash 
prizes for the “best examples of old houses r¢ 
modeled.” Space does not permit giving all de- 
tails of the contest or possibility of your winning 
a prize, but a letter or card will bring details 
Write for bulletin—ii will neither obligate you 
to enter the contest nor to purchase any specified 
materials. Contest closes September 30, 1927 
For full details write the Contest Dept. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Editor. Issued monthly; 
60c a year. “We are always in the market 
for the best in all lines of writing which belong 
in Better Homes and Gardens. We use much 
material on better gardens, home decorations, land- 
scaping and the like; practically all articles be- 
ing illustrated with photographs. We also use 
occasional short ‘straight gardening’ articles, and 
items about successful backyard poultry raising, 
with a picture of an ideal chicken house or som 
device for feeding, etc. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one to two cents a word.” 


Thrilling Tales, 271 Madison Ave., New York 
“We are in the market for short stories, novel 
ettes and serials which are really thrillers—wa1 
stories are especially desired; also some short 
humorous stories.” 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. Fourth St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are over- 
stocked with manuscripts at the present time.” 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year.. “We are 
in the market for novelettes from 10,000 to 
25,000 words; serials from 36,000 to 80,000 
words, and short stories from 1,000 to 7,000 words. 
Stories should deal with the commission and de- 
tection of crime. Writers should read our maga- 
zine before submitting manuscripts. We report 
of material within two weeks and pay on accept- 
ance, at the rate of two cents a word and up.” 





The American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
can use short stories up to 6,000 words, but 
stories of 3,500 to 4,000 words are preferred. 
Manuscripts are reported on within three to four 
weeks and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of three-quarters cent a word.” 


The Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Victor S. Clark. Issued semi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use only articles 
and translation of articles that have formerly 
appeared in foreign publications. We publish no 
original material. Material accepted is paid for 
on publication, at the rate of ten dollars a thou- 
sand words as matter appears in print.” 


u ’viter’s Digest 
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Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Editor, A. R. Harding. Issued monthly; 
295c a copy; $12.00 a year. “We want articles 
from subscribers telling of their actual experi- 
ences—whether hunting, trapping, fur buying, 
camping, fishing, fur farming, medicinal root 
growing, etc.—with photographs, if possible. The 
editor believes that such material is often of more 
interest and value than much that is written in 
flowery language by those who follow writing as 
a business.” 





Radio Program Weekly, 230 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Hugo Gernsback. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in 
need of fiction stories, for both men and women, 
with a good radio background, not more than 
2,000 to 3,000 words in length. We prefer stories 
that have the action take place in broadcasting 
stations or in homes that are blessed with radio 
sets. We also use comical radio rhymes and 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly and payment is made on publication, at 
the rate of two cents a word.” 


Zano. De Mille Studios, 9047 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. ‘We would be glad to 
look over any stories suitable for film production. 
Especially are we in need of some good feature 
western material, with light touches of comedy 
relief. Costume, historical and political stories 
are not desired. Stories do not need to be orig- 
inal. By that we mean those written directly 
for the screen. Authors may adapt their own 
short stories, or by writing the publishers of other 

(Continued on page 56) 




















Writers everywhere to- 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readily than any 
other. The Hammond’s \@ 
interchangeabletypeand 
R variable spacing permit [5] 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


Hammond 


TYPEWRITER 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 

ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
uaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 























SHORTHAND 


For Personal Use 


Record your thoughts with Gregg Shorthand and your 
inspiration need not be interrupted. Authors, professional men 
and women, as well as those in the industrial world find a knowl- 
edge of shorthand a valuable aid in conserving energy and time. | 


Gregg Shorthand is remarkably easy to learn and to apply. 
A few minutes a day will make it your servant. Write today for 
the first lesson and get our special proposition for home study. 
If interested in resident courses preparing for good stenographic 
and secretarial positions ask for Year Book. 


| GREGG SCHOOL 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 






















































$50.00 A WEEK 
With Car And Camera 


By PAUL GLENN HOLT 


Bound in boards. 14 illustrations. The ‘complete 
story and details of a fascinating, independent business 
or part time work for the amateur. 

Postpaid $1.50 

“The Hundred Best Markets For Your Photos,.”— 
A booklet by the same author. Indispensable names, 
addresses and wants for your snapshots. Postpaid, 
20c silver, or included free with the book itself. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Connecticut 











FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 








THE eer enx 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
CORRECT IN DETAILP 


Here is a handy, pocket-size volume of timesaving value to writ- 

ers, editors, stenographers, and proof reade mat will help you 

over many a difficulty. Send $1.50 and receive postpaid 

A COMPENDIUM OF COMPOUND WORDS 
Together With a List of Troublesome Terminations 

P. O. Landon, L-3816 Third St., Des Moines, Iowa 

















Writer's Digest 





THE PHOTOPLAY MARKET 

(Continued from page 51) 
they are not from the brain of the outside 
writer. Their devising is entrusted to some 
person:who knows just what can and what 
can not be done by the particular individual 
who is going to take the risk. 

Don’t try to write Westerns unless you 
have first won the interest of a particular 
Western star or producer. These photo- 
plays must be tailored very carefully to suit 
the star’s talents and temperament. They 
must even be tailored to suit his horse. 
Therefore, they are studio products. It is 
practically impossible for an outsider to 
write one acceptably and sell it. The same 
rule holds good for two-reel comedies. 
They are either hashed up in the studio, or 
shot by the without a ‘script to 
work from. 


director 


Finally, action—action all the time. You 
must have men and women on the screén 
doing something, or having something done 
to them. If they are simply standing still 
to talk and sitting still to meditate, it won’t 
be a very exciting or entertaining picture, 
will it? You can write a short story or a 
novel about a sore toe and its effect upon 
the hero’s soul. You can let the hero stay in 
his armchair all the time, as he is wickedly 
said to do in the typical Harper’s story. 
But you can’t write a photoplay that way. 
You have to put all your stuff over by dra- 
matic movements of the human face and 
body. You must conceive and set forth in 
detail an incredible number of pictorial in- 
cidents to be acted out in pantomime. Don't 
be afraid of getting too much action into 
your photoplay. You won't. 

After you have something which is prac 
tical and salable, there remains the ques- 
tion of selling. A well-known author, with 
best sellers or frequent publications in the 
leading magazines to his credit, can always 
get a respectful hearing from the movie 
people, even if they do not happen to run 
after him. But this is not necessarily the 
case with the average fairly well-establishe 
writer who is just managing to keep the 
wolf from the door by selling his stuff to 
two or three steady meal-tickets among the 


all-fictions. When he sends his photoplay 
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to the studios, he stands on about the same 
level as the absolute novice. Even a letter 
stating that he is a valued contributor of the 
Double-Y Magazine may not impress the 
scenario editor, because the name of the 
writers who send letters praising their stuff 
in every conceivable way is legion. 

Photoplays by the carload are being sent 
hopefully to the studios from every corner 
of the country and every corner of the 
world, but in Hollywood and Los Angeles 
the facts of the case are well known, even 
to people who are not in daily touch 
with the scenario departments. In the 
Los Angeles Times this morning (Decem- 
ber 3rd) there is ‘some editorial comment 
on the announcement made by The Delinea- 
tor that it “is buying material only by pre- 
arrangement with authors, and does not 
read unsolicited manuscripts.” The Times, 
which is one of the most reliable of authori- 
ties on motion picture matters, remarks: 
“The same thing is true in the case of mo- 
tion picture studios. Most of them send 
back manuscripts unread and unopened. 
There are two sides to the case, however. 
Magazine editors demand big names. Just 
how a writer is to get a big name if maga- 
zine editors will not read his piece is some- 
thing which does not worry editors. In 
the case of the studios, amateur writers 
have shut the door in their own faces by 
continually screaming that they have been 
robbed of their plots.” 


(Continued on page 58 ) 
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basal AFTER IO DAY 
teed for S yrs. Ma-) 4a 1A 
" Send No Money 


Without del: po Br menage "Tl send 
this typew: writer for a 10-day FREE trial. 








Smith Typewriter 
406-360 E. Grand fmm ne Chicage i 








aumees SINCE APRIL 1925 suum 


I bave been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
= requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES:—Prose, 45c¢ —g" thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 

















Have your manuscripts copied by an expert, 
thus insuring attention at the publisher’s 
desk. Rates no higher than regular typists. 
IRVEMA FOLEY 
Manuscript Specialist 
1133 Paloma Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 














Seteaniteae scale and accurately typed, 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy. Special 
rates on book-size manuscripts. Poems, 
1c per line. 

MRS. EULA WOLFE, Cameron, Missouri 

(Near Kansas City) 








MANUSCRIPTS 
neatly and accurately typed, 75c per thou- 
sand words. Poems, 2c per line. Addressing 
envelopes or circular letters. 
FRANCES R. WRIGHT 
3202 E. 12th sited Kansas — Mo. 











FREE review of your revision, on request.) 


for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


lishing, Princeton University Press, etc. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 





“Thanks to your help, my — inne gone through two 
editions, and profits are piling up” 


—such was a client’s comment on service, for which I charged him only $12.50. Now I have taken 
over the criticism service founded by my longtime friend and associate, T. C. O’Donnell, and am 
continuing it on his famous “follow-through” plan. 
faults in story construction and outlining a complete revision of the story, with pencil correction 
of manuscript, showing mistakes of sentence construction, punctuation, and diction. (After this, a 


Twenty years’ experience as author, critic and editor, enables me to help you please other editors. 
RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—-special rates 


RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise thelr manuscripts, putting in finished form for the 
editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50 per cent to the rates for criticis 


——_ FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


Among recent works revised by me are successes published by Alfred Knopf, Inc., Central Pub- 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


106 East Fourth St., 


This plan includes a long letter, pointing out 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 













































































DO ASI SAY! 
“If you photoplay writers will only listen, 
I can help you sell your work. Stop wasting 
postage when studios do not read your 
stories. I’m right here on the stamping 
ground. I know the business, how scenarios 
must be written, what studios want, and 
how to sell your story. Send me your 
story. I will read, criticize, and advise you 
free. If suitable, I will rewrite and per- 
sonally submit for you. Strictly commis- 
sion basis.” 
ZANO DE MILLE 
9047 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 














FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
(Established 1917) 


207 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 


















PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 











TTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts of all 

kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
by editors and producers. Don’t let your article be 
rejected. Your work revised, if desired. Poems also 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. Write to us today 
for full particulars. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY 
1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Manuscripts corrected and typed to meet 
editorial requirements. Carbon copy fur- 

50c per 1000 words. 

LOIS SNELLING 

1505 West Ninth St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


nished. 














PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 
writers’ work, adapt them upon reaching a satis- 
factory agreement. We handle nothing but screen 
rights and wish to state that there is a market 
for every good screen story. Stories should be 
typewritten, and self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope enclosed for return. All accepted stories 
are handled on a commission basis of ten per 

cent, payable after sale.” 


Frontier ee Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I, N. Y. Harry E. Maule, Editor; 
A. H. Bittner, associate editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are interested 
in short stories— Western, Oriental, African; 
stories of outdoor adventure on any of the wor Id’s 
present-day frontiers; novelettes and complete 
works of the same type. Serials, detective, sport, 
crime, city, sex, domestic or love stories are not 
wanted. We also accept poems of a western 
nature. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week and payment is made on acceptance. 


Contemporary Verse, 18 East 10th St., New 
York City. Editors, Lucia Trent and Ralph Chey- 
ney. Issued semi-monthly; 35c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “W edesire poems of all kinds—not 
of extraordinary lengthe We use no prose. 
Short lyrics and quatrains are in especial demand. 
At present we are overstocked for several months. 
Our selection of poems is made on the merit of 
the poem itself, not on the reputation of the poet.” 





Good Books Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa. “We 
are in the market for religious, educational and 
general long and short book manuscripts. We 
urge all authors to query us first, describing their 
manuscript and its subject. If we are interested, 
we will invite a sending of the manuscript. What 
good writers we find we will endeavor to develop. 
We are looking for writers with charm of ex- 
pression and a knowledge of their subject.” 

Blotter, 1214-1216 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 
Editor, O. A. Kline. “Prospective contributors 
should always write for instructions and sample 
blotters before submitting material. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly unless they are being 
held for special consideration, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of four to five cents a 
word.” 





Greeting Cards, 514 Broadway, New York. 
Editor, Milton C. Dent. “We are only in the 
market for brief poems for greeting cards. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within a week and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of fifty 
cents a line.” 


Movie Monthly, 175 Duffield St., 
Y., has been discontinued. 


Brooklyn, 


The Dial, 152 West 13th St., New York City. 
Editor, Scofield Thayer. Issued monthly; 5(c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles on 
music, literature, painting, and sculpture of high 
literary excellence. Also stories and verse, but 
no humorous verse or jokes, and no juvenile mat- 
ter. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of two cents a word for prose, and twenty 
dollars a page for verse.” 


Writer's Digest 
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LaBelle Magazine, P. O. Box 592, St. Paul, Minn. 
Ed. G. LaBelle, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We always need manuscripts 
of any kind, from short stories, poems, to recipes, 
etc. We can also use puzzles for our ‘Contest 
Magazine.’ Prize contests are run in every issue 
of our magazine. Prizes range from one dollar 
to twenty-five dollars. The March issue contains 
a Title and Slogan Contest, next issue will start a 
series of ‘Hidden Contents’—find them and send 
for your prize. Stamps should always be enclosed 
for return if not accepted. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on immediately and payment is made on 
acceptance, rate depending on merit and size of 
manuscript.” 





Current History, New York Times, New York 
City. Editor, J. E. Oakes. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles that are 
concrete records of contemporary history—2,500 
to 3,000 words. Articles must be authentic and 
written by authorities or expert writers.” 





The A. M. Davis Company, 530 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., is always in the market for un- 
usually good verses appropriate for Christmas, 
New Years, Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Birthdays, Weddings, Engagements, Anniver- 
saries, Showers, Graduations, Mother Day, Sym- 
pathy, Illness, Friendship and all other occasions 
for which friendly messages are appropriate. 
They usually pay from two to five dollars each, 
according to the worth of the verses to them. 





National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. Editor, Gilbert 
Grosvenor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “We desire authentic, not too technical, 
descriptions and unique photographs of travel 
and exploration everywhere, especially those which 
illustrate the curious and characteristic customs 
of native life in out-of-the-way parts of the world. 
Interesting and unusual photographs without text 
are purchased. Collections of colored photo- 
graphs are especially desired. Satisfactory hon- 
orarium is paid on acceptance. Illustrated articles 
must be submitted for examination before a de- 
cision can be given. Unavailable material is re- 
turned by insured post at our expense.” 

The Drama, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Theodore B. Hinckley. Issued 
monthly from October to May; 50c a copy; $3.00 
ayear. “We are in the market for one act plays 
for production and articles of 1,000 to 3,000 words 
on interesting phases of drama and the theatre at 
home and abroad. Royalties on successful plays, 
collected without charge by The Drama, frequently 
amount to a considerable sum. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two to six weeks. No pay- 
ment is made.” 

(Continued on page 69) 









TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete, 
illustrated lists and special g 
reduced prices. : 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave.. Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts. Work done 
neatly and promptly. Write for terms. 


MISS R. RAPHAEL 
621 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa 














A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service for Those Who Write 

Author’s Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Requirements. 
75c a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; including a good quality 
of paper, one carbon copy and all minor corrections. Quick, neat, and 
accurate work with a Money Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 

KATHMANN BROTHERS 

101 West 123rd St., New York City 








TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
tates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, Ill. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed according to specifications of New York pub- 
lishers who maintain 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD IN THE WORLD 
1—100%, perfect typing guaranteed. 
2—Ca:bon copy clear as original, free. 
3—5 likely markets recommended, free 
Prose, 50c¢ per 1,000 words. 
BERNARD W. TASSLER, Copy Desk. 


Mihm New York City. 
OPYING and typing authors’ Manu- 
scripts for publication. Also poems 
typed and envelopes addressed; advertising 
and circular letters composed. 
MADISON TYPING SERVICE 
419 Madison Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

















SUPERIOR TYPING PAYS! 
Authors’ manuscripts typewritten to meet editorial 
requirements. Prose, 50c per thousand words, with 
carbon copy. Poems, lc per line. 


NELLIE WHITFIELD 





2001 West 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











A MARKET PLACE FOR 
SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — SERIALS — ARTICLES — PLAYS — ETC. 








NOTHING TO SELL BUT ‘‘SELLING SERVICE”’ 








We sell ‘‘No Instruction Courses—No Typing S2rviceNo Revision Service’’—Nothing but Manuscripts. Com-~ 
pare Our Service Proposition with any other, anywhere. Our Instruction Circular sent free, toany writer. Address 


The B-B Service Co. — “‘The House of New Ideas’? —995 E. Rich — Columbus, Ohio 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 
RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City. __ 


TYPING 
Accuracy and neatness guaranteed. Write 
for special prices. Envelopes addressed. 
OLIVE M. NEWTON 
46 Liberty St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately, 75c per 
thousand words. 


MARY BROWN 
924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











NEAT AND EFFICIENT TYPING 
Prose, 75c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Best grade of manuscript paper, and one carbon copy 
furnished with service, free. All work neatly and 
accurately done. Manuscript promptly returned, 
postpaid. Other kinds of typing done at above quoted 


rates. 
TRENTON WRITER’S SERVICE 
Trenton, N. C. 














MANUSCRIPTS AND GENERAL 
TYPING DONE 


Neat, accurate work. 
MISS MARY HARN 


2600 38th Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
properly for publication, with corrections in 
spelling, grammar and punctuation. 50c per 
1000 words, including carbon. Workmanship 
excellent. y 


GLADYS GRIMM KOLLS 


1702 E. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly and accurately for publication with a carbon 
copy free if desired. Rate for typing, 75c per thou- 
sand words or part thereof; poetry, 3c a line. 

M. L. MEUSER 
609 E. Peoria St., Paola, Kansas 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


The truth is that the studios which main- 
tain elaborate scenario departments — the 
big outfits — will only read ’scripts from 
writers known to them or ’scripts submitted 
by recognized and reputable agents whom 
they can trust to give them possibilities at 
the very least. And in the case of the 
smaller independent outfits (the best market 
for originals), ’scripts usually must be sold 
by personal contact with the head man, who 
possibly has no scenario department at all, 
and wants to know all about what he is buy- 
ing from a trusted agent who knows photo 
play values as well as he does himself 





THE NEW ART IN BUSINESS 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 15) 


Syndicating is a thing that seems to have 
much fascination for writers, probably be- 
cause, like dabbling in oil, it carries the 
possibility of sudden wealth. But for me 
syndicating has proved to be “the bunk.” 
In the trade journal field I think this is true 
because the increasing class and prestige of 
this type of journals make them seek and 
demand exclusive stuff for their readers. 
There is, however, a variation of this which 
is legitimate and profitable. It is unethical 
—not to say suicidal to one’s future as a 
writer—to submit identically the same arti- 
cle to two editors without informing them 
that the article is being syndicated. But it 
is one of the perquisites of writers that they 
may work over the same material for sale 
in non-competitive fields. The editors have 
no objection to this as music merchants do 
not read jewelry magazines, to any appre- 
ciable extent, drygoodsmen do not read 
jewelry magazines, and so on. Hence the 
writer does no injustice to the editors if he 
can contrive to sell to two or three such 
widely different fields, articles written from 
the same material, particularly if each of 
these articles has a different lead, a different 
title, and a different arrangement of the 


material. This re-working of the material 
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saves the writer the time necessary to find 
additional things to write about. 

Trade journal writing has attained a dig- 
nity of its own, and when a journalist ap- 
proaches a merchant and tells him that he 
is a writer for the trade journals, the mer- 
chant does not assume a blank expression 
nor give evidence that he considers his in- 
terviewer a freak. More likely he will smile 
in a friendly manner and invite the writer 
to be seated. 


LITERARY TRADE SECRETS 
(Continued from page 23) 
times these figures. As for novels: the 
average royalty is twenty-five cents a copy. 
The total return can be arrived at by the 
pleasant pastime of guessing at your sales! 
Perhaps in saying so much on the subject 
of selling, you may think that I underes- 
timate the satisfactions that come from do- 
ing good work whether or not it sells for big 
prices. Believe me, I do appreciate the high 
ideal and the conscientious performance. 
One of the biggest things in the world is to 
write a great and inspiring piece of fiction. 
| hope you have high ideals and that you 
will cling to them resolutely. I hope also, 
I end these little chapters, that some of 
he providential good fortune that seems to 
attend all great work may be yours. 


SHORTHAND—A BOON TO THE 
WRITER 
(Continued from page 30) 
your notes, and see whether you have made 
any mistakes. Correct and study your out- 
lines so that any errors will not be repeated. 
Make it a point to spend a certain number 
| hours 
if possible, 
every day. 


each day on your exercises and, 
make them the same hours 


Remember! Practice makes perfect, and 

the case of the writer this applies even 
more than in any other profession. Be- 
sides, the rewards are much greater! 









‘Situations Wa nted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?’’ These are the hardest 


of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
\ CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 
“The 36 Dramatic 
= e >) 
Situations” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this boo k by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Eve ry moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








TYPING WANTED 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly and accurately typed 
with minor corrections, carbon copy free. 40c per 
1000 words. Letters 10c per page. Poems, Ic a line, 
Discount on first order. 


MRS. MARGARET M. HALE 
45 Huntress Ave., Westbrook, Maine 











TYPING, REV ag WING, CORRECTION, CRITI- 
CISM, ALL MSS. Stories, photoplay copy specialty. 
Typing, 50c-75c per 1000 words, Selling assistance, 
indication of probable markets and other service— 
prices on request. 

Speed, accuracy, service our motto. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 25, Convoy, Ohio 














“A WELL TYPED MANUSCRIPT IS 
HALF SOLD” 

Let me do your typing. I do neat, prompt work at 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c a line. I furnish one 
carbon copy, and suggest a market. Five years’ ex- 
perience, 

J. MARSHALL PORTER 
R. F. D. No. 1, Cumberland, Md. 




















“RENT A TYPEWRITER any mace! 
| tf You Pay Its Vawue In RENT, We Give | 
|. MAcHINE FREE - Catalogue Free - 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY co 
| Suite 144. 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA | 


















































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 





———— ! #As in the ordinary 

~ | dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 


they begin with, in 
RHYMING this Rhyming sage 

ary they follow eac 
DICTIONARY other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
A that end with @ are 
\y PS. 





placed first in this 
book, instead of all 


y “| words that begin with 

W ea ie a as in the regular 
LB dictionary. 

tei To illustrate, let us 


suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 








1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
= By using the coupon now, you can secure 

oth for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire ee all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 





SE cc anceuemenaes eee esas SHS REMeS Rees ee 
BOGE iccevcce bbaweneeved ete Jetnuweneuwes 
DE Ses idewres ae Resin eve net ieee . 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 

The American Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. Editor, Griffith Ogden 
Ellis; Managing Editor, George F. Pierrot. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our chief 
need right now is for well written fiction of about 
5,000 words. Older boys or young men should be 
the heroes. We like strong plot and brisk move- 
ment. The American Boy maintains an adult 
standard, so far as writing is concerned. Poems 
with strong boy interest are used occasionally 
Man uscripts are reported on within a week a: 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of « 
and one-half cent a word and up.’ 

American Public "Official Magazine, Terre 
Haute, Ind. C. M. Pendergast, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire 
stories, reports, etc., regarding public business 
public officials and new public buildings. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one-half to one cent a word.” 


Hy-Pure Herald, 12th ih aad Walnut Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. V. Holt Tatum, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We can use stories and articles of a 
general interest nature. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately and payment is made on accept 
ance, at the rate of one-third cent a word.” 


Romance Publishers, 584 Drexel Bldg., Phi 
delphia, Pa. “We wish to announce the publica 
tion of a new monthly magazine to be called 
Sentimental Stories, the first number to be dated 
April. We will need clean, sentimental love 
stories in both the first and third person, as well 
as short verse of the same general character.” 


Tales of Temptation, published by Romance 
Publishers, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been discontinued. 


The Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. Y 
“We contemplate issuing a dealers’ paper som¢ 
time in the near future, It is our plan to make it 
a monthly and to carry in it, among other things, 
stories of successful Michelin dealers. We want 
these stories to be accounts of ‘how it is done’ 
rather than ‘how it should be done,’ and to be of 
human interest. We would also like to run othe: 
stories of interest about users of our tires and 
tubes or about the products themselves. Whereve: 
obtainable, pictures are desired.” 

Crime Mysteries, to be published by The Dell 
Publishing Company, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will come out within the next few months 

he Editor is Alice Strope and Associate Editor, 
Anne Buck. “We want short stories, novelettes 
and serials. In general, the short stories should 
be from 3,000 to 8,000 words in length, novelettes 
a pproximately 25,000 words and the serials from 
36,000 to 80,000 words in length. We are par- 
ticularly interested in yarns of the action type 
dealing with criminals and detectives, but we shall 
have place as well for human interest crook 
stories, humorous crook stories and psychological 
crime stories. The crime element is essential, but 
it is not necessary to have a detective in ever) 





yarn. We make it a point to report on manu- 
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scripts within ten days and we pay good rates on 
acceptance.” 





Jobber Topics and Motor Maintenance, Pub- 
ished by the Irving-Cloud Publishing Co., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Ken Cloud. Issued 
monthly. “For Jobber Topics we desire manu- 
scripts regarding the Wholesale Automotive 
Field for salesmen and executives of wholesale 
automotive jobbing concerns. For Motor Main- 
tenance we need manuscripts regarding dealers, 
maintenance shops, etc., for the retail field. Man- 
uscripts are paid for on publication, at the rate of 
one to one and one-half cent a word.” 

The Pittsburgh Sun Fun Shop Headquarters, 
612 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Readers are 
invited to contribute. All humor-epigrams (or 
humorous mottoes), jokes, anecdotes, poetry, bur- 
lesques, satires and bright sayings of children— 
must be original and hitherto unpublished. Ac- 
cepted material will be paid for at the rate of one 
to ten dollars per contribution and from twenty- 
e cents to one dollar per line for poetry, accord- 
ig to its character and value in the judgment of 
the editor. Unaccepted contributions can not be 
returned. All manuscripts must be written on 
one side of the paper only.” 


Film Fun, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
‘We are now in the market for short humorous 
material of all types which may or may not be 
about the motion pictures. Our present needs are 
for jokes of the brief he and she variety which 
can be used in conjunction with illustrations or 
especially posed photographs; short paragraphs of 
a humorous sort which may or may not refer to 
the movies; short verses—nothing over eight or 
ten lines—which have a good swing and a joke; 
and quips of any and every sort. In submitting 
material to Film Fun it should be remembered that 
we can use nothing of a subtle nature. The 
sophisticated wise crack or windy esoteric anec- 
dote have no place in our columns. We want fun, 
humor inclined toward custard pie and slz pstick, 
rather than toward irony or sarcasm. Payment 
for manuscripts will be made on acceptance. The 
rate of payment has not been definitely settled, but 
it will be made in accordance with the merit of 
the contribution and will compare favorably with 
other humorous publications.” 


“Turner's Weekly’ will be a new publication of 
n ational scope and general interest, to be issued 
this fall by the Lessing Company, Box 383, Pitts- 
bene Pa., for the American Turnerbund. 
George Seibel, President of the Turners, will be 
the editor. Besides interesting fiction, good 
poetry, thought-provoking essays and_ lively 
humor, the ./Veekly will contain a History of Our 
Times. Other departments will deal with Books, 
Drama, Science, Art, Finance, Sports, Health and 
Hygiene. An “Open Forum” will provide an 
arena for free discussion, while a department 
called “The Pillory”’ will expose current bunk. 
Writers who are interested can secure further 
information by addressing the editor. 





300k-Builders’ Guild, 9047 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. We are publishing a book of 
poems of a very high class and wish to receive 
(Continued on page 64) 













PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,’’ which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


$2.85; 






































EXPERT TYPING anp REVISING 
AUTHORS — 
Short Stories, 
1c per line. 
LITERARY TYPING BUREAU 
Care 803 Mohawk St., Utica, N. Y. 


Manuscripts, Photoplays, 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
















Your Manuscripts typed promptly, cor- 


rectly, neatly and in accordance with edi- 
torial standards, 50c per 1000 words, with. 
carbon copy. Return postage paid. One 


trial will convince you. 
MRS. ANNA KELLER, 
1012 Black Ave., Flint, Mich. 















AUTHORS! 
Your manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed for 50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy 
included. Poetry, 2 cents a line. Five likely markets 
suggested free. 
MISS MYRTLE J. MILLER 
Log Cabin, Colorado 
















MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


In order to develop new talent, WRITER’S 
DIGEST seeks manuscripts on subjects of 
interest to the readers of this magazine 
























Radio Drama 
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By LIONEL L. HOUSER 


Joy should reign almost unconfined in 
the haunts of the younger authors, for a 
new and unexplored field has been opened, 
and a field, where, as yet, names mean very 
little—they are yet to be made. Writing 
for the radio broadcasting stations offers 
new opportunities to pen pushers, and good 
returns. 

Young though the new industry is, it has 
already developed definite rules of its own, 
which must be observed if you are to sell. 
For a very few, in personal contact with 
the stations, it is possible to command more 
money by personal broadcasting, if the voice 
is suitable, but it is to the great majority 
of others I am writing. 

First of all come such things as play and 
book reviews, and in these the writer must 
be careful not to become too abstract in his 
discussion, not to say too much; brevity and 
conciseness are essential. It must be remem- 
bered that radio audiences are composed 
of all types of people, to many of whom 
reviews appeal only if written in a popular 
and entertaining style, while the publica- 
tions which use reviews are bought by per- 
sons who are interested in that sort of thing 
and want it developed to the ’nth degree 
Use ‘as many descriptive, colorful and 
graphic terms as possible, as many phrases 
which suggest action and by means of which 
a listener can visualize action. 

In doing reviews for KFRC, I found that 
when I used few abstract terms and few 
highly developed figures, the response was 
far greater than when I wrote from the 
purely critical standpoint. 

In doing such things as travelogues, the 
same rules must be adhered to; the more 
concrete, definite pictures you can draw, 
the more popular your work will be with 
the radio public and with the stations. 

The most important of all radio writing 
is the play. You must keep in mind always 
the fact that no action, no stage business can 
be seen by the audience, and all of this must 
be suggested by the dialogue. Here is a 


case where success depends entirely upon 
the merits of the plays itself, for no his- 
trionic ability, no beauty of face or figure 
can put over a play through the medium of 
the microphone; it must stand here on its 
own legs. Of course, some stage business 
is essential, and for this the stations have 
invented clever imitations of the real thing. 
A box filled with rice and shaken before 
the microphone is used to indicate rain, an 
electric fan when some vehicle is supposed 
to be moving, and so on, through an end- 
less list. A great many of the trap-drum- 
mer’s implements have been adopted for the 
radio 0 play. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, one monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1927. 
State of Ohio, County of aston: ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward Rosent 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes ; a ind 
says that he is the Business Manager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownershi ip, 
management, etc., of ‘the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


a a rere Cc ‘ipaaana 0. 
Editors—A. M. Schuckman and Melvin J. W ahl 
incinn ati, O. 
Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—Edward Rosenthal...... Cincinnati, O 
2. That the owner is: 
PAMOCE HNN si6Sactdaskeneesencs wad Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


EDWARD ROSENTHAL, Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth 
day of March, 1927. A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 28, 1927.) 
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—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it not? And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is iree with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


By Emma Gary 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips.. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. 
Use This Coupon TODAY 


wee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 2 


| THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


| 
l 


I D the ot peeks, 


22 E. 12th St., 


I enclose $ 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, | 
TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO- 


(P. O Order or personal check) for which send to me— ] 


1 PLAYS, 

I PF Sib OE EEK, ain ik odvan 60400500 s0 sinned seceneedens + enesdenneNeewan sees eees ees 
| and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Name oor ccccccccccccvcvcccccccccccccsccvecccscccccevesseseeseres 
fo MANTEL eee ec ce cece ccc e cc eeeenenneccccssenneeeeressseeecees 
= Kaisa dicjnibauciee iin bualgeadmigecaimmiemesi plans. 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


7} 
ENVELOPES 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% in which to 
mail manuscripts. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


inches, 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ . 


Seer sh emer sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 








Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 61) 
more material from poets. Poems submitted must 
be well written, clear in thought, and have uni- 
versal appeal. Do not write about war, mother, 
religion, etc. Send poems together with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for return, if 
unavailable.” 


Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Editor. Published monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Ozark Life is the miniature mirror 
of Ozarkian Edens, as well as’ the magazine 
mouthpiece of Mid-America. Its purpose is to 
tell the story of the hill country in legend, folk 
lore, unique historical incident, vigorous short 
story, descriptive article and well flavored verse. 
One subject only is emphasized each month. For 
example, the June number will treat of the pleas- 
ure resorts of the Ozarks and adjacent sections; 
July, summer sports in the Ozarks; August, things 
odd and curious in the Ozarks. Appropriate man- 
uscripts are desired for these numbers. Only 
quality material is paid for and it must be boiled 
down, All manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days.” 





Ozark Life is published in the Kingskraft Shop 
at Kingston and promoted by the Oczarcrofters 
Club of artists and writers. It now appears in 
pocket size on laid book, and is known as The 
Little Red Book with a Conscience. The con- 
servation policy of the magazine is clearly indi- 
cated in each issue. Fifty dollars in gold and 
three lot privileges in the Ozarkana Colony at 
Kingston are being offered for winning essays in 
a contest just launched and to close at midnight . 
December 31, 1927. The subject is “The Con- 
science of Ozark Life and the Possibilities of Its 
Influence.” Limit essays to five hundred words. 
Twenty-five dollars will be given for the winning 
essay, five dollars for the next five, lot privileges 
for the next three, and five-year subscriptions 
for three—twelve prizes in all. These miniature 
essays will appear in the 1928 issues of Ozark Life 
beginning in January. The names of the authors 
of essays should be written on separate pages and 
attached to manuscripts. The judges in the con- 
test will be a university professor from Okla- 
homa, a well-known writer from Arkansas, and a 
lyceum entertainer who makes his home in Mis- 
souri. Send essays from August 1 to December 
31 to the editor, Otto Ernest Rayburn, Kingston, 











Arkansas. For those unacquainted with the 
Conscience of Ozark Life it is advisable to read 
the January, 1927, number, dedicated to con- 


servation. 





Contest News, issued and revised by Fin-Ko 


Publishing Co., Toledo, Ohio. Editor, D. Roy 
Fink. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“Our special*need at this time is for articles that 
will be helpful to the contestant—‘How I won,’ 
‘Novelty Treatment of Entrys,’ and like subjects. 
Contributors should confine the articles to about 
3800 words. We pay two cents a word for such 
articles. We can also use some original humor of 
any type.” 

Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, New 
York. “We are in need of many Birthday verses 
for Greeting cards.” 





















































The Service Bureau for Writers 











i- (JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 
-# 
2 _, Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. Editing, Re- 
i vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
“ Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
y Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 
or 
: that 
ne October 10, 1924. S l l October 11, 1924. 
to My Dear Mr. Reeve: € Manuscript Dear Mr. Reeve: 
lk You may like to For twenty years Mr. James Knapp I have just sold my 
rt know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- poo Aa me that you 
3 ..— in —.. 
se. where, except ee your fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 
or suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
S- not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the re Mag gmp _ 
S} submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I po this Pes oe 
x § Please f antrnene Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
n- on = tn 5 See world travel writer for many periodicals; —had two critics criti- 
much more to thank ‘ yp eit cize it—another first 
ly | you for than the mere editor of a newspaper, and various you second. Rewrote 
od fact that I have, pos- magazines. He knows what editors want. after your suggestion, 
™ ag ina a ae The Service Bureau for Writers will ee pads = 2 like 
ask me: ‘“‘Didya getjer read, analyze, give full letter of con- to know this, for it 
money back?” With structive criticism, and suggest mar- sss sro nos. _to 
p my appreciation of kets for your particular manuscript. vom 4 I finally sold 
rs your grec and criti- Or, will revise, correct, and put your the story. 
in pag ota work into the best possible shape to Very oe 
1 ’ A alee : a r 2 4 
. A. C., Salem, Mass. merit consideration. Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 
1 ticulars will be sent on request. 
l- 
id 
at TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
in 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
it the possible situations that the many relations of life exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
I- offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
e by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. tion of the Plot to the Story. Price 
_ FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—It I d 
S. 88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. eduetlin aah tae cation Geach : Racer po an 
- Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells ais . : , es sscs | igures of speech, 
g how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 
2S vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
5 Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. = ead develo , me of the a ve Rae in Rage 
) ramatic Situations, incaiculabie alue to i 
e HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.— as step writers interested in a ouvehuleahell aeorench to bo 
‘ from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c art of fiction wetting. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
S MODERN_PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS y Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 
d CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- (Farrington.) Price $1.00. 
\- pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. _RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
a THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An_ invaluable desk Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
" book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
r Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
l, Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 
e Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
4 Writing. Price $2.50. form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- day. Price 25c. 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS,—A collection of original THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
publications. Price 25c. Price 70c. 
0 Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 
y 
fs A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
t Ready Now! Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 



































for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 


of book. Price $2.50. 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 


FRANKLIN, O. 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


Not merely a _ dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States, 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

‘Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages, 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 








price. 








Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 


and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms. A combined dictionary and 
reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


c.. O.. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 





USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 


and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 


postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 


Name 


























